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HE opening of Parliament this week has 
afforded a new illustration of the extra- 
ordinarily weak moral position of the Govern- 

ment, It is honestly despised by its opponents and half- 
distrusted by a considerable section of its supporters. 
In spite of its huge majority it does not enjoy the 
whole-hearted confidence of any substantial section 
of the House and seems, indeed, to have no very 
great confidence in itself. We can recall no comparable 
parliamentary situation since the opening of that 
session of 1905 which ended in the greatest disaster 
which ever befell the Conservatives. The Ministerial 
party is so much divided in its internal counsels that 
it is impossible to forecast its probable line of action 
by any method more satisfactory than the tossing of a 
halfpenny. We very much doubt, indeed, whether 
Mr. Baldwin himself knows much more than we do 
of what the actual policy of his Government will 
turn out to be during the year 1927. We know that 
leading individual Ministers will enjoy a pretty free 
hand, that Sir Austen Chamberlain will be allowed to 
be as pacific as he likes, while Mr. Bridgeman will get 
all the money he wants for a provocative programme 
of warship construction, that the Board of Education 
will be starved in the name of ‘‘economy,” and that 
Mr. Churchill will be expected to produce the most 
“popular” Budget he can devise. In short, a number of 
diverse and conflicting policies—all mildly supported by 
the Prime Minister—will be pursued; but what their total 
and resultant effect will be no man can foresee. There 
is likely, however, to be no actual crisis. The Prime 
Minister’s position remains at present as strong from a 
practical, as it is weak from a moral, point of view. 
For, however disgruntled many of his supporters may 


be the very last thing they desire is to invite just now 


the judgment of their constituents. 
» * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain has set an interesting, and we 
think excellent, precedent by sending a letter to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations with a 
full account of British policy in China. This letter is 
to be circulated for the information of the world; 
it does not suggest intervention by the League. That, 
indeed, seems impossible at the moment. China is a 
member of the League; but this China means the 
Peking Government and not the Cantonese. Mr. 
Chen and his friends are not disposed, in present circum- 
stances, to have anything to do with Geneva, and even 
if they were, they would probably be dissuaded by 
Russia. Another difficulty is the United States ; 
American public opinion doubtless wants a settlement 
with China, but would not consent to have it engineered 
by the League. It is useless, therefore, to point to 
Article XI of the Covenant, which declares that “ Any 
war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any members of the League or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the whole League, and the 
League shall take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 
There is a “threat of war” in China, however little 
we or anyone else may intend or desire war, and a good 
many members of the League are affected. Some- 
thing like a dozen of them, in fact, are numbered among 
the “ Treaty Powers” with whom the Chinese are at 
odds. But it is the League’s misfortune, and not its 
fault, that it can do nothing—unless, indeed, its 
members were to meet and agree among themselves to 
renounce forthwith all their rights in China. That, 


however, is a Utopian counsel. 
* . . 


It is not yet possible to give a reliable account of 
the revolution which broke out in Portugal last week- 
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end; the interruption of communications and _ the 
censorship have left us effectually in the dark. It is 
certain, however, that there was some stiff fighting 


both in Oporto and in Lisbon, with pretty heavy casual- 
ties among civilians as well as troops, and great damage 
to buildings and other Bh ig og « The final stand 
appears to have been made in the marine arsenal at 
Lisbon, which was bombed from the air. As we write, 
it is reported that the Government received the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the insurgent forces on Wednesday 
evening, and that “ order is now restored ” throughout 
the country. Most foreigners—and many Portuguese, 
we suspect—have little idea what it was all about. 
The rising was obviously aimed at the overthrow of the 
military dictatorship under General Carmona; but 
how far the cry for the restoration of constitutionalism 
was genuine we are not sure. It has been put about by 
the Government side that the whole affair was only a 
conspiracy of certain disgruntled politicians and officers 
to recover their power and privileges. But so big a 
smoke seems to imply a big fire, and from the rapid 
spread of the movement among the civilian population 
it looks as if Portugal has more serious grievances than 
we knew of against its present masters. 
* * * 


Our anti-Bolsheviks are at present in one of their 
periodical fevers. A rumour was put about a few days 
ago that the Cabinet was at last prepared to break off 
relations with the Soviet Government—or, at least, that 
all the Ministers, except Mr. Baldwin and one or two 
negligibles, were in favour of such a policy. There 
appears to be no foundation whatever for the rumour ; 
the matter has not even been seriously discussed by the 
Cabinet, we believe. The Die-hards are, of course, 
making the most of the hectic pronouncement by Mr. 
Lesle Urquhart last week in favour of “ dealing a 
vital blow to Soviet machinations and _ prestige.” 
Amongst other things they had this pronouncement 
sent out with a printed postcard on which Members 
of Parliament were asked to pledge themselves to support 
to the best of their ability the severance of relations with 
Russia. How many M.P.’s have signed this document 
we do not know. But one, Mr. Dennis Herbert, the 
Conservative M.P. for Watford, has written to the Times 
to protest. He is, he says, in sympathy with Mr. 
Urquhart’s views ; but he very properly objects to being 
trapped into a pledge in this fashion. Such a pledge, 
he cannily adds, might land him and others in the 
position of having to vote against the Government, and 
thus running the risk of putting the Socialists in power ! 
But we doubt whether even that risk will frighten the 
anti-Bolshevik stalwarts. They would cut off every 
True-blue Englishman’s nose to spite the Russian face. 

* * * 


We have no desire to be disrespectful towards the 
leaders of the Anglican Church, but we cannot see how 
members of other Protestant communions in Great 
Britain can be seriously blamed if they regard the 
proposed changes in the Prayer Book as being not only 
rather “ footling ’’ in themselves but a false step on the 
part of the Bishops. The strength of the Anglican 
Church rests on the fact that it is a State institution 
with a fine liturgy and a comparatively ancient tradition. 
Many of its Prayers and Collects approach literary 
perfection and have an emotional quality that is all 
their own. Can it really be of advantage to such an 
institution that certain of its services should be abbre- 
viated, that extempore prayers should be permitted, 
and that the word “ obey’ should be dropped out of 
the Marriage Service? And most of the changes do not 
seem to be improvements at all. Why should it be 
better in the Marriage Service to say ““ With my body 
I thee honour ”’ instead of the old “ With my body I 
thee worship ’’? The new version smacks oddly of the 
United States. In any case such trifling essays in 


— 


, 


“‘ modernisation "’ seem to us certain to cost far more 
than they are worth. They involve the abandonment, 
however partial, of a great tradition, and without that 
tradition where would the Anglican Church 
to-day ? We cannot help thinking that the Bishops 
would have been wiser either to have refused to ch 
a comma of their 400-year-old manual of worship or 
else frankly to have declared for disestablishment and 
the principles of Congregationalism. Their proposed 
revision seems to us to represent an untenable quarter. 
way house. 

* * * 

The Labour Party, at the opening of the new session, 
received Mr. Oswald Mosley as member for Smethwick, 
unanimously welcomed Mr. Wedgwood Benn to its 
ranks, and accepted Mr. Henderson’s resignation of 
his position as Chief Whip. Captain Benn’s tenure of 
his new position will presumably be very short, as he 
has placed in the hands of his late party the settlement 
of the date of his resignation, and he is not to be the 
Labour candidate in the coming by-election. The 
Leith Labour Party, which has long had its own candi- 
date in the field, was unwilling to oust him in favour of 
Captain Benn, who has accordingly agreed to stand 
down, and to give his support to the local nominee. 
We hope this will not mean a long absence from 
Parliament for Captain Benn, whose presence, as we 
said last week, ought to be very valuable to his new 
party. As for Mr. Henderson’s resignation, that has 
long been expected. Mr. Henderson is responsible for 
the whole organisation of the Labour Party in the 
country, and if that part is doubled with the duties of a 
Chief Whip, one or both—or the holder of the two posts 
—is bound to suffer. It is not surprising that Mr. 
Henderson has found the task too much. But it will 
not be altogether easy for the Labour Party to fill his 
place. Mr. Henderson has, in a high degree, the 
confidence of all sections, and the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is by no means an easy team to drive. Perhaps 
it will be even less easy, now that Mr. Mosley is back. 
On the other hand, the Government’s Trade Union Bill 
is likely to consolidate the Opposition, and there will 
be less skirmishing when a plain battle has to be waged 
by the party as a whole. 

* * * 


As we anticipated, while the Factories Bill and the 
Poor Law Bill are again put off, the Government can 
find time to make the Trade Union Bil] the principal 
measure of the session. The wording of the King’s 
Speech seems to confine the scope of this Bill to the law 
of “industrial disputes.” This presumably indicates 
that the political levy will not be dealt with, and a 
Conservative amendment has been handed in, deploring 
this omission and calling for legislation on the point as 
well. If the Government Bill is to be confined to 
“industrial disputes,” this still leaves a fairly wide 
scope. It seems to be generally accepted that the Bill 
will propose some amendment of the law on picketing 
and that it will contain some clause designed to with- 
draw the protection of the Trade Disputes Act from 
Unions engaged in anything like a “ General Strike. 
The compulsory ballots proposal is said to have been 
dropped on account of its evident impracticability ; 
but it is not certain how far it is proposed to attempt 
to render Trade Union funds liable for tortious acts 
committed under Union authority. Nor is it in the least 
clear how the Government proposes to define a “ General 
Strike,” which is obviously a matter of degree rather 
than of kind, or how it proposes to re-define “ pesceit 
picketing” so as to strip it of the alleged abuses r 
its present practice. The plain fact is that, on suc 
points as these, the finer distinctions cannot be made by 
statute, and in effect the operative part of the law must 
be largely made by the judges, as it has been in the past. 
The Government can, of course, easily devise a wording 
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more hostile to the Trade Unions than the present law ; 

we are more than doubtful if it could devise a law 
that would work more fairly. We are still more doubtful 
fit will ; for obviously, whatever Mr. Baldwin may say, 
the whole measure is inspired, not by any desire to see 
justice done, but by the strong anti-Trade Union temper 
of the majority of the Conservative Party. 

* * * 


Last year, in postponing the Factories Bill, the 
Government gave the most solemn pledges to deal 
with it in the session which has just opened. The Home 
Secretary was specially authorized to give these pledges ; 
and he gave them unequivocally. But now the Govern- 
ment has put the Factories Bill off again, with yet 
another solemn promise to deal with the matter in the 

n. What such promises are worth we can judge 
by the past. The Bill was ready in 1924, and has since 
then been postponed again and again. Moreover, we 
can hardly be expected to forget that only a few weeks 
ago the leading employers’ organisation issued a special 
warning to the Government not to proceed with the 
Bill, on account of the burdens which it would impose 
on industry. Doubtless, the Government will seek to 
excuse the broken pledge—on this occasion—by refer- 
ring to the difficulties of industry in recovering from 
the coal stoppage. By the autumn, probably some 
other excuse will have been found. The obvious truth 
is that the Government, prompted by the employers, 
will wriggle out of passing the Bill at all if it possibly 
can, and that, unable to drop it altogether, it is resorting 
to a succession of subterfuges in order to put off the 
evil day. And all this fuss is being made about a Bill 
which is largely of a consolidating character, and 
certainly contains few provisions which are in advance 
of the conditions under which the majority of those 
affected are working at present. Unless the employers’ 
intention is to degrade conditions below what they are 
now, why all this fuss ? 

* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain has suspended another 
Board of Guardians, and appointed two of the Ministry 
of Health’s inspectors to act in its place. The Bedwellty 
Board, which has now incurred Mr. Chamberlain’s 
displeasure, is the first in the South Wales area to be 
superseded, though it is by no means the only one with 
which the Ministry of Health is at loggerheads. The 
suspended Board, which had a Labour majority, 
operates over a part of the South Wales coalfield in 
which unemployment has been exceptionally severe 
and prolonged. It was heavily in debt before last May, 
and the long coal stoppage inevitably made its position 
a great deal worse. There are still large numbers of 
men out of work in the district, and the Board accord- 
ingly have been applying to the Ministry for sanction 
for additional loans. As in the case of previous 
suspensions, Mr. Chamberlain alleges both that the 

’s relief scales are too high, and that they have 
been laxly administered. The issues are precisely 
the same as at West Ham and Chester-le-Street, where 
Mr. Chamberlain’s nominees are already administering 
relief in place of the elected Guardians. Whether this 
action in the South Wales area is a prelude to other 
suspensions, or a means of terrorising other Boards 
into compliance with the Ministry’s policy, remains to 
be seen. But in either case it seems unlikely that even 
Mr. Chamberlain’s chosen representatives will be 
able to make both ends meet in such a place as Bedwellty, 
unless they are prepared to force down relief to 
starvation point. For the same factors as have 
swollen the claims for relief have depleted the revenues 
- the Guardians, and made the rates in some cases 
men impossible to collect. The whole position is, 
gana a direct result of the attempt to use the poor 

Ww system for purposes which ought to be covered 
Y &@ reasonable scheme of unemployment insurance. 





Other troubles arising out of the May strike have by 
no means been fully liquidated as yet. There is serious 
and growing trouble on the railways over the companies’ 
failure to restore the guaranteed week, and a good deal 
of unrest at some of the docks over the employment 
of casual, non-union labour in place of the regular dock- 
workers to whom preference was previously given. 
The railway position at any rate is serious. After the 
‘“* General Strike ’’ the railway Trade Unions accepted 
a temporary suspension of the guaranteed week, to 
last only while traffic continued to be dislocated by the 
coal stoppage. Restoration has already been several 
times demanded since the mining dispute came to an 
end; but the companies, it appears, are seeking to 
attack conditions, and are pleading that traffic has not 
yet returned to normal. The position is complicated 
by a dispute over wages. Under the last award of the 
Railway Wages Board, new entrants to the railway 
service are paid at lower rates than men previously 
employed. The Unions want to limit these lower rates 
to a probationary period of one year, claiming that after 
a year’s service the employee has reached full efficiency, 
and there is no reason for paying him a lower wage. 
The companies have refused to agree to the change, 
and the Unions are now considering whether to submit 
the question to the National Wages Board. Behind it, 
of course, is, on the one hand, the fear of the Unions 
that the rates now paid to new entrants may be extended 
throughout the service, and, on the other, the companies’ 
keen desire to reduce their wages bill in order to offset 
the fall in traffic receipts. Trouble over this issue 
will not come to a head just yet; but the question of 
the guaranteed week may at any time lead to a crisis, 
in which other matters in dispute might easily get 


involved. 
f * 


An Irish correspondent writes : This week the border 
problem has bobbed up again in a form that appears 
only too likely to create new difficulties between North 
and South. Regulations have been issued by the Free 
State enforcing payment of import duties on motor 
vehicles employed for trading purposes, which up to 
this have been free to cross the boundary line. In 
practice the effect of the order is to restrict severely 
trading facilities between the areas. This would be a 
retrograde step, even if it could be shown that it 
benefited any large body of Free State citizens, but 
notoriously the change has been prompted by certain 
groups of Southern traders who are not prepared to 
give their customers terms as good as these offered by 
Northern importers. Naturally the prohibition is 
resented in the Six Counties, and Viscount Craigavon, 
in threatening reprisals, announces that he is determined 
“to build brick for brick ” in any tariff wall erected by 
the Free State. If it is a little ironical to find the 
Northern Premier, who exalts political partition, 
stripping to do battle for economic unity on an_all- 
Ireland basis, it is sheerly bewildering to discover Free 
State Ministers breathing aspirations for political unity 
in the very act of driving in wedges to speed up the 
process of splitting Ireland into separate economic 
entities. Possibly Lord Craigavon would not have 
squared up to Mr. Blythe so defiantly had it not been 
that he is desperately anxious to create a diversion, in 
the hope of foiling the Drys, who, with the Presbyterian 
Church as a lever, are confident of forcing him to 
surrender at discretion. While the Northern Cabinet 
has to reckon with its parsons, Free State publicans 
have issued a declaration of war against Mr. Cosgrave 
and his Ministers, and it is not easy to say which of 
these events would have seemed more incredible five 
short years ago. Topsyturvydom has not been 
eliminated from Irish politics with the disappearance 


of Dublin Castle. But, whereas we could all see a joke 
A2 
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against the Castle, we are much slower to appreciate 
the comic side of our own blunders. 
* . . 


PouiTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes: The Parliamentary 

machine has started, and there are signs that it will 

disappoint most people this year. The King’s Speech 
was cut down to the bone, and the Government have committed 
themselves to nothing but the Budget and a vague Bill dealing 
with the Trade Unions, the precise form of which is yet to be 
settled. One result has been to discourage the Tory rank and 
file, and another, naturally enough, to encourage the Labour 
opposition. It is difficult to get at the real opinion in the 
Lobby, the members of all parties are a little bewildered at 
the moment. But the question is being asked whether the 
Conservative headquarters have not rather badly blundered. 
It is their pressure on the Government, I understand, which 
has reduced the ministerial programme to a rag. The calcula- 
tion is that the present session may be mid-channel for the 
Cabinet, during which they should mark time in the hope of 
a trade revival. If this comes, and with it a revival of public 
confidence, our Ministers may then be emboldened in 1928 
to snatch some item of the Tory programme before taking a 
General Election in the following year. But in the meantime 
all the ginger groups on the Conservative side are put com- 
pletely out of countenance. The Tory amendments put down 
to the Address in the Commons are an eloquent testimony 
to their dissatisfaction that no push is to be made with safe- 
guarding duties, that the Soviet delegation is not to be abolished, 
or the political levy turned upside down. 

* * * 


The Labour Party from these accidental circumstances are 
gaining strength in the House of Commons, and evidence 
comes to Westminster that in the country they are daily gaining 
adherents. They have now rearranged their Whips’ room, 
and Mr. Henderson will concentrate on the management of 
the campaign outside. Captain Wedgwood Benn's accession 
to the party was not viewed with the suspicion that has some- 
times been felt in the party when Liberals have sought salvation 
in the Labour camp. A front bench Labour member said to 
me that Captain Benn had already worked in sympathy with 
Labour in the Commons, and proved himself a resolute and 
competent Parliamentarian, from whom real help might be 
expected. I anticipate that a Labour seat will be found for 
him before long. 

. * * 

The unveiling of the statue of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in 
the Commons Lobby by Lord Balfour on the opening day was 
just one of those domestic occasions which the House of 
Commons likes. The chief figures in the Parliamentary scene 
chatted together in unwonted intimacy, while the rank and 
file of all) denominations jostled together behind and were 
hail-fellow-well-met. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Baldwin 
chatted for a moment—perhaps the two most antagonistic 
personalities in the House. Mr. Neville Chamberlain talked 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Churchill to Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, and so forth. Lord Balfour's speech was too 
long. and frequently he searched for his words in the way he 
used to do when he had not thought out his speeches. Some 
fancied that his phrases were too balanced, and lacking in 
any real enthusiasm. During his discourse I noted a very 
wistful look on Mr. Lloyd George’s face. Mr. Tweed’s statue 
is not really like Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It lacks force 
and character, and, indeed, resemblance. From one side it 
looks something like Sir Wm. Joynson-Hicks, and from another 
it might be mistaken for Lord Darling. The dominating statue 
of Pitt in St. Stephen's Hall is far more like Mr. Chamberlain 
than this is. The new figure is perched on the estal by the 
Vote Office, where once Mr. Chamberlain’s faithful henchmen, 
Powell Williams and Jesse Collings, used to linger to give their 
chief's news. 

z * * * 

The Liberal Party—what is left of it—is still at sixes and 
sevens. Mr. Lloyd George has the allegiance now of the 
majority, as was shown on the eve of the session meetings. 
But the high and dry Asquithians hold aloof, as a Liberal 
council, and the Radical group also mean to keep their inde- 
pendence. When to this is added, or subtracted, Captain 
Guest’s group who mean to go on voting for the Government, 
it will be realised that there is no force in the Liberal movement. 
Viscount Grey was asked to attend the House of Lords on the 
opening day of Parliament, to speak on the Address for the 
Libera] peers. He refused, and went to Fallodon. Sir John 


Simon attended Mr. Lloyd George’s dinner at the Hotel 
Metropole, but kept away from the subsequent reception at 
Earl Beauchamp’s house. This method of sitting on the 
fence only provokes ridicule in the Lobby. 


es 


A BARMECIDE FEAST 


T is the boast of the woollier Conservatives, and of 
I their leader in particular, that they are the real 
party of the people. They are convinced 
democrats, they cannot sleep o’ nights for thinking 
of progress, their passion for social reform is barely 
tempered with caution. What this boast is worth 
may be judged from the King’s Speech that opened 
the session on Tuesday. Mr. Baldwin, in fact, invites 
the country to something like a Barmecide feast— 
save only that the platter of Barmecide’s guest was 
empty, while ours contains a few crumbs, some of 
them of a doubtful nature, a couple of promises for 
next winter, and a dose of anti-Trade Union medicine. 
There is no sign, of course, of the long overdue measures 
of factory and Poor Law reform; they are postponed 
again till November, with the usual pious hopes. But 
there are to be Bills for the change of the Sovereign’s 
title, for the amendment of the Companies Acts, 
and for the reorganisation of certain of the Depart- 
ments in Scotland. There are to be Bills tinkering 
with unemployment insurance, Bills fur the encourage- 
ment of British film-producers, of agriculturists and 
of leaseholders, and a Bill for the discouragement of 
strikers. And the King prays that the deliberations 
of Parliament on these proposals will “ result in the 
happiness and contentment of my people.” 


So far as we can see, the Government’s programme 
and the deliberations on it are only calculated to add 
to popular discontent. Some of the items are mere 
trifles, of which nobody will take any particular 
notice. One or two, such as leasehold reform, are 
sound in principle. Others may be useful so far as 
they go, but we do not yet know how far they will 
go; we must await details before we can pass judgment 
on the agricultural and unemployment insurance 
Bills. But it is pretty clear that, whatever Mr. Baldwin 
may gain by these crumbs of legislation, he will lose 
far more by the withholding of more substantial fare 
and by the attempt to physic the Trade Unions. His 
prescription, we are given to understand, is a mild 
one—much too mild to suit the Tory Die-hards, who 
have clamoured not only for the repeal, or the drastic 
amendment, of the Trade Disputes Act, but for the 
prohibition of the political levy. But organised labour 
will not unnaturally resist any whittling down of its 
freedom, and Conservatives who think that a large 
section of Trade Unionists are eager for the restrictions 
they propose, are living in a fool’s paradise. Others 
may say, of course, that that does not matter, that, 
come what may, the country must be guarded against 
the danger of a general strike. Very likely; but 
legal prohibitions are not the most effective safeguard 
against the danger. And we are still curious to see 
how an Act of Parliament is going to distinguish 
between the general strike that is illegal and the less 
general strike that is legal. On this point—which we 
take it is his principal concern—Mr. Baldwin seems 
to us to be stirring up a great deal of trouble for 4 
very doubtful profit. 

He himself, no doubt, would rather let the Trade 
Unions alone. But in this, as in other matters, he 
is pressed by the reactionaries of his party. inside and 
outside Parliament. It is at their instigation that the 
Factory Bill has been shelved; it is their insistence 
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on restoring “‘ pauper disfranchisement” that has 

to hold up once again the introduction of the 
Poor Law Bill. And next year they will push the 
Prime Minister into some project of House of Lords 
reform—another quagmire which he would probably 
prefer to keep out of. Happily they have not succeeded 
in driving him into anti-Bolshevik adventures, though 
that is not for any want of trying. Some of them 
are, indeed, trying again, with an amendment to the 
Address which calls for the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia. They will fail, of course ; 
but all this pressure of the hard Tories on the soft 
Tories, in domestic and in foreign affairs alike, increases 
the suspicion and anxiety with which the Government 
js regarded in the country. Plain men—Trade 
Unionists, anti-militarists, democrats, reformers—can 
hardly be expected to think that wood will make 
no impression on wool. Indeed, they can see in the 
present King’s Speech how deep the impression already 
is, and they can guess how much deeper it is likely 
tobe. The Conservative Party has some members who 
would like its policy to be progressive and enlightened 
and popular ; but in fact the weight of its reactionaries, 
its obscurantists, and its oligarchs is too heavy for 
it. That is why social reform has to be sought with a 
microscope in the Government’s programme, and why 
the King’s Speech suggests, as Mr. MacDonald put it, 
“that His Majesty’s advisers have nothing to advise 
His Majesty about.” 

For the moment, however, criticism of the Govern- 
ment for doing too little at home is overshadowed by 
fear of its doing too much in China. We have no 
reason, of course, to doubt the genuineness of the 
professions of goodwill and peace expressed in the 
King’s Speech. The policy pursued by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in the face of great difficulties, has been 
admirable, and we do not attribute to him, or even to 
Mr. Baldwin, the check caused by the despatch of 
the “Shanghai Defence Corps.” The Die-hards, the 
Admiralty and the War Office, and the newspapers 
with their fanfaronade, share the blame for that. 
But a very grave responsibility now rests on the 
Cabinet. Whether or no Ministers still think this 
army is no more than a barely adequate police force, 
they have learned that the Chinese—both the 
Southerners and the Northerners—think otherwise, 
and that, if there are to be effective negotiations, our 
troops must stop short of Shanghai. The Cabinet 
Resolution read by the Prime Minister in the House 
on Tuesday appeared to recognise that. If our repre- 
sentatives on the spot think that the troops are wanted 
immediately at Shanghai, to Shanghai they will go; 

if not, the leading brigade will be held in readiness 
at Hong Kong whilst the rest of the force is 
approaching.” We do not know who precisely these 
authorities are upon whom this momentous decision 
rests, and we do not understand, at the time of writing, 
why, on the morrow of Mr. Baldwin’s announcement, 
they considered it necessary for the Gloucesters and 
the Durhams to leave Hong Kong for Shanghai. For 
the situation certainly seemed easier at the beginning 
of this week. Shanghai is evidently in no immediate 
Vanger from an advance of the Cantonese armies ; 
indeed, it is reported that Marshal Sun has pushed 
— back on the Kiangsi border. Moreover, Mr. 

en has told Mr. O’Malley that the Nationalists, in 





any case, have no intention of attempting to take 
Shanghai by force, though they have equally no 
intention, we fear—and neither have the Northerners 
—of agreeing to the American proposal for making 
the International Settlement a “ neutral zone.” Mr. 
Chen and Mr. O’Malley resumed their interrupted 
conversations on Monday, and the prospects, as we 
write, begin to look brighter again. 

Nevertheless, the Cabinet needs to be wary; for 
the mischief-makers are busy, and they are by no 
means all on the Chinese side. British newspapers 
are publishing day by day deplorable messages from 
their representatives in China. Thus the Times corres- 
pondent in Shanghai wires a whole series of accusations 
and innuendoes against the Cantonese and Mr. Chen. 
The Nationalist Party and the “ so-called Nationalist 
Government” at Hankow, he says, are “ entirely 
controlled by a minority of noisy extremists.” Mr. 
Chen is “‘ a mere catspaw of the Reds,” and a trickster, 
if not a liar. General Chiang Kai-shek’s undertaking 
that he will not attack Shanghai is “ utterly untrust- 
worthy.” No faith can be placed in the “ so-called 
Nationalists” who have wrecked and looted British 
homes and missions and brutally maltreated their 
owners, up and down the Yangtse Valley and all 
across South and Central China. Nor even can any 
faith be placed in the “ so-called American scheme for 
the neutralisation of Shanghai”; for this, according 
to the North China Daily News, is simply the invention 
of some Chinese politicians and merchants, palmed 
off by them on certain timorous Americans and by 
the timorous Americans on the Administration at 
Washington. We are frankly surprised that the 
Times, despite the Bolshevik bee in its bonnet, should 
print this sort of stuff; for it professes to support 
the British Government’s efforts to get a peaceful 
settlement. But what is the sense of that, if you 
accredit a man on the spot to write incitements to 
war, and to tell your readers that the men with whom 
your Government is negotiating are puppets, cheats 
and blackguards? Of course, the Kuomintang, like 
every other Nationalist movement, contains bad 
elements as well as good. But this wholesale charge 
is a gross libel—and a fatuous libel into the bargain, 
because we have got to deal amicably with Mr. Chen 
and the “ so-called Nationalist Government,” whether 
we like them or not. The alternative is not that our 
shells and bayonets and the pen of the Times corres- 
pondent in Shanghai will destroy the Kuomintang. 
It is that the Kuomintang will destroy the last vestige 
of British interests in China. 


FRENCH NATIONALISM 
AND THE VATICAN 


Paris, February 7th. 


*ACTION FRANCAISE, directed by M. Léon 
Daudet and M. Charles Maurras, is the Royalist 
uewspaper in France. It describes itself as the 

“Organe du Nationalisme Intégral,”” and under its title it 
prints mottoes supplied by the late Duc d’Orléans and the 
present Pretender, the Duc de Guise, “ the heir of forty 
Kings who in a thousand years made France.” The 


Royalists are recruited almost exclusively among Roman 
Catholics. There is no necessary connection, it would seem, 
between Monarchism and Catholicism. There are countries 
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with kings which acknowledge no allegiance to Rome. 
Even the French kings, some of them reputed for their 
piety, expressed themselves bluntly when the Popes 
pursued political aims ; and there has always been a spirit 
of independence in the French Church. 

Having regard, however, to the close relations that have 
existed between French Royalists and French Catholics, the 
action of the Vatican in declaring war on the Action 
Frangaise is somewhat surprising and extremely interesting. 
The orthodox defenders of the Vatican urge that the Holy 
See has judged the Action Frangaise and Daudet and Maurras 
on purely religious and doctrinal grounds. The Royalist 
critics of the Pontiff roundly assert that the Roman decisions 
are purely political; and they endeavour to explain the 
Vatican intervention. The Vatican, according to them, 
is influenced by various considerations. Its designs are 
tangled. Yet French Nationalists suggest that the 
main purpose of Vatican diplomacy is to consolidate Catholic 
power in Central and Western Europe by stimulating and 
availing itself of pro-German sympathies, and favouring 
German Catholicism at the expense of France. Pacifism, 
which has struck deep roots in every country, is adopted by 
the Church for its own ends. The amazing paradox is 
that French Radicals are now applauding the Roman 
Church, and French Royalists and Nationalists (which is 
equivalent to saying, some of the French Catholics) are 
openly antagonistic to the Roman Church. It may be, 
according to certain French observers, that the Vatican, 
realising the general trend of opinion, is trying to placate 
its former enemies in France, namely, the Radicals, who as 
recently as in 1924 and 1925 made the rupture of relations 
with the Vatican and the expulsion of religious orders 
part of their programme. At the same time, the obedience 
of the French Bishops and of the rank-and-file Catholics 
is being severely tested. 

In such a matter one is anxious not to depart from 
absolute impartiality. The facts should be set out as 
objectively as possible. It is a simple statement, hardly to 
be questioned, that since the war the Vatican has increased 
its activities in the Chancelleries. A Nuncio was, for 
example, sent to Paris, and Paris sent an ambassador to 
the Vatican. The Radicals, who earnestly believe in 
the Lay-State, and who resent any suspicion of Catholic 
interference in politics, determined to destroy this recon- 
ciliation. They remembered the long and bitter fight 
between the Clericals and the anti-Clericals which was 
undoubtedly waged on the political field. They identified 
Rome with reaction, and endeavoured to shake off the 
hold of the priests. They made Radicalism and anti- 
Clericalism synonymous terms. 

The moment chosen by M. Herriot for the renewal of 
the combat was most inopportune. He accomplished 
nothing. The French Ambassador remained at the 
Vatican and a Papal Nuncio continued to reside in Paris. 
Moreover, M. Herriot not only failed to achieve his par- 
ticular object, but led his troops to a definite defeat. It 
was because of his attack on the Vatican, and the national 
disunion which he thereby provoked, that the financial 
position became so alarming, that the Cartel or Bloc des 
Gauches fell asunder, and that M. Poincaré was obliged 
to return to political life in the réle of saviour. To trace 
nearly all French misfortunes since 1924 to M. Herriot’s 
ill-timed and fanatical move would be easy. In the long 


struggle between Radicalism and Clericalism, Clericalism 
was, for the first time for many years, unexpectedly vic- 
torious. It was so victorious that, to consecrate its 
victory, the President of the Republic, M. Doumergue, 
who is himself a Protestant, on the occasion of the pro- 
motion of the Nuncio, Mgr. Ceretti, to the Cardinalate, 
permitted the ceremony of the presentation of the Barette 


i 





to be performed in his presence in the Palace of the Elysée, 
Mgr. Ceretti, after this significant event, returned to Rome, 
and Mgr. Maglione was appointed in his stead. 

Mgr. Maglione, as the head of the Diplomatic Corps, 
signalled his advent by an address to the President at the 
New Year reception. It was a most curious address, The 
Nuncio explicitly intimated that he was expressing the 
views of the Vatican. Without reservation he praised 
the policy of M. Aristide Briand, the policy of Locaro, 
Thoiry, and Geneva. Now such addresses should, by 
custom, be conventional and colourless. Certainly to 
laud M. Briand personally was unusual. Nor can it be 
contended that everything which is implied in Locarno 
is non-controversial. The Radicals, on the whole, 
Locarno, but the Radicals are the opponents of the Vatican, 
The Nationalists (including the small group of Royalists) 
entertain considerable doubts about Locarno, and at least 
would proceed cautiously and slowly. It took their 
breath away that M. Briand, who in other days was the 
most conspicuous of anti-Clericals, should now be praised 
as the real representative of France, above the reach of 
parties. 

The Radicals were jubilant and grateful to the Pope, 
The Nationalists were grieved, and their respect for the 
Pope was sadly strained. It seemed incredible that in 
France the Vatican should ally itself with its adversaries, 
and should tacitly rebuke its loyal friends. Clearly such a 
step was not taken without due deliberation. 

The Nationalists had not recovered from the shock when 
the Papal thunders were launched against the Action 
Frangaise. The Action Francaise has a limited influence, 
and it is difficult to take the Royalist movement seriously. 
Yet, however small may be the number of its professed 
adherents, however excessive are its campaigns, it is, as it 
were, the spear-head of Nationalism, and constitutes an 
advance guard of Catholicism. In the Papal decree the 
newspaper was placed on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 
A loyal Roman Catholic may no longer read it. This is, as 
far as my knowledge goes (though I confess I am not an 
authority in these things) the first time that a newspaper 
has been placed on the Index. A book has a tangible shape 
and may be judged; but a newspaper—from the point of 
view of the Index—does not exist. Its presumed existence 
lies in the future. Its past issues are already dead and do 
not concern the Papal authority. The Vatican decision is 
meant to apply to the newspaper issues of to-morrow and 
next year. How is it possible to anticipate the contents of 
journals which have yet to be published ? I do not know 
what is the proper doctrinal answer to this conundrum. 
Do Catholics read the Essays of Montaigne, and the Lettres 
Persanes of Montesquieu, and the Pensées of Pascal, and 
the Contrat Social of Rousseau? Do they ascertain what 
writings of Diderot and what poems of Clément Marot are 
on the Index ? Is Voltaire a closed book to them, and the 
works of Stendhal, and the chansons of Béranger, and the 
philosophy of Auguste Comte? Do they ignore Michelet 
and Benjamin Constant? Is Taine’s History of English 
Literature taboo? One can, however, understand that 
there may be reasons which are religious for condemning 
Renan and Zola and Dumas and Flaubert and Balzac and 
Victor Hugo; but the Action Frangaise professes to be— 
and chiefly is—a political organ. 

French Catholics are divided. Many of them do not 
admit the Papal authority in politics. They will continue 
to read the newspaper and publicly reaffirm their fidelity 
to the Royalist organisation. There are indeed signs that 
the Vatican has lost much ground in France, and has give? 
an impetus to the idea of a Gallic Church. Some of the 
Bishops are perplexed, and, to use the mildest expression, 
are displaying lukewarm loyalty. Others are distinguish 
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their vehemence against the Action Frangaise. The 
related the history of the case in a latter to Cardinal 
Andrieux, Archbishop of Bordeaux, who was among the 
foremost denouncers of M. Maurras. It would appear 
that as long ago as January 1914 the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties pronounced upon M. Maurras and the newspaper ; 
but two succeeding Popes declined to give effect to the 
recommendations. Maurras, who stands high among living 
French writers for such works as Anthinéa, is accused of 
having evolved an atheistic philosophy ; while the subjects 
of M. Daudet’s novels are often daring. These leaders 
have been extremely violent in their polemical writings, 
and their followers have actually practised physical violence. 
The latest incident in this strange history concerns the 
Archbishop of Rouen, Mgr. Du Bois de la Villerabel, and 
the Admiral Schwerer. They were both to have appeared 
at a patriotic ceremony. The Archbishop sent a message 
to the Admiral, asking his intentions. There is some 
dispute about the exact purport of the message, but the 
Admiral interpreted it to mean that they could not appear 
side by side on the same platform, and the Admiral respect- 
fully withdrew. The allegation is that the Nuncio drew 
the attention of the Archbishop to the Royalist views of 
the Admiral and the attitude of the Vatican. Certainly 
the Archbishop appears to be embarrassed by the con- 
troversy, and expresses his high opinion of the Admiral. 
In any case, the Action Frangaise is making the most 
of the contretemps, while other Nationalists and Catholic 
journals observe a significant silence, afraid of arousing 
patriotic indignation, or of blaming an intervention which 
is characterised as “‘ a foreign affront to national union.” 
The judicious onlooker must refrain from taking sides 
in this quarrel, but it is far too important to be passed 
over. French politics are likely to be greatly affected, 
though it would be hazardous to prophecy in what sense. 
The Liberté, which is also a patriotic organ, seems to sum 
up the matter when it declares that in the interest of the 
high moral authority of the Vatican it would be better 
that such incidents were not repeated. It would be 
unfortunate if French opinion had the impression that 
the Nuncio, representing the Holy See in France for the 
settlement of religious questions, had the pretension of 
intervening in French politics and of issuing interdictions ; 
for French pride and the French spirit of independence 
would quickly revolt. SisLEY HupDDLEsTON. 


EDUCATION BY WIRELESS 


HATEVER the British Broadcasting Corporation 
does is, of course, wrong. At least, it is bound 
to appear wrong to a body of listeners large 

enough to deserve consideration. For broadcasting has 
hitherto been conducted on the basis of a false and 
impossible assumption—the assumption of the standard 
or average listener. The B.B.C. has tried to devise 
programmes suitable and pleasing to this standard listener, 
and naturally it has failed. For the standard listener 
does not in reality exist. 

There are listeners and listeners. Some want one thing 
and some another. All want some variety in the 
programmes presented to them, but not the same variety. 
To some extent indeed the possessors of the better receiving 
sets can achieve the variety they want by tuning in now 
to one station and now to another. But even so, they 
€ncounter the difficulty that nearly all the programmes 
are compounded to a single recipe, and based on this same 
‘froneous assumption of the standard listener. 

There are, indeed, some few things to which the great 
majority of people want to listen. The very latest news 









for people do want to hear such news, even if they have 
no reasonable assurance that it is likely to be true. The 
same desire that causes special editions of the papers to sell 
like hot cakes makes most listeners put on their ear-phones 
or let their loud-speakers talk. But such cases are relatively 
rare; for the most part different sorts of people want to 
hear different things, and the attempt to provide a common 
programme for all sorts is bound to be a most unsatis- 
factory kind of compromise. It results in programmes 
which are a mere hotch-potch, and it sets all sorts of 
people writing to the B.B.C. or to the papers to offer their 
advice. 

In fact, of course, the problem is insoluble along the 
lines hitherto followed. There is no way of solving it 
except by recognising the different demands of different 
types of listeners. It is intolerable, when the busy man 
has some free time, to confront him with the alternative 
of, say, listening to Sir Oliver Lodge or nothing—he may 
not like listening to Sir Oliver Lodge, or even to any sort 
of lecture. There ought always to be alternative pro- 
grammes available, and the alternatives ought to be 
available to all sorts of listeners and not only to the 
possessors of expensive sets. But alternative programmes 
alone, as the owners of such sets well know, will not solve 
the problem. It is necessary that the alternatives should 
be devised to appeal, not all to the fabled standard listener, 
but to listeners of different types and interests. 

This point arises most obviously as soon as any attempt 
is made to put the resources of the wireless to educational 
use. The B.B.C., we believe, is at present investigating 
this problem, and discussing whether it shall undertake 
to provide an alternative educational programme. Recent 
attempts to infuse further educational elements into the 
existing programmes have led to a good deal of public 
protest; and no wonder, for there are a great many 
people who have no desire whatever to listen to educational 
lectures over the wireless, while among those who do want 
an educational service many are not unnaturally con- 
temptuous of the fare at present provided. An educational 
programme, broadcasted on the ordinary wavelength, 
and stuck into the intervals of the ordinary programme, 
is bound to be a poor affair at best. Lest the standard 
listener should be unduly outraged, the lectures are care- 
fully made “ popular ” in their appeal. There are more odd 
single lectures than consecutive courses; and even con- 
secutive courses have to be treated on the assumption that 
it is mainly accident whether they are listened to con- 
secutively or not. 

Under these conditions, it is neither here nor there to 
blame the B.B.C. for the poorness of the fare. The con- 
ditions themselves are wrong. If the listener who wants 
education is to get what he wants, the listener who does 
not must be protected against having either to be educated 
against his will, or deprived of any programme at all. 
Some day, it is to be hoped, it will be possible to provide 
many alternative programmes. Till that can be done, 
we must be content with less; but a beginning might well 
be made with a distinct educational programme, based on 
a separate wave-length of its own. 

To some, entirely sceptical of the educational value of 
the wireless, this may seem an unnecessary innovation. 
But there is a strong case for the view that broadcasting 
can profitably be put to educational use. From the 
standpoint of those interested in the rapidly developing 
adult educational movement, the case is clear. Broad- 
casting is no substitute for the work they are doing already ; 
but it may be a very useful supplement, both in reaching 
isolated and scattered students for whom it is impossibly 
expensive to provide by the regular means of classes, and 
for interesting that wider section of the public which is 
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the potential recruiting ground for students in ordinary 
adult schools, such as those conducted by the W.E.A. 
To put the matter more plainly, there are advanced and 
scattered students for whom, in the subjects they desire 
to study, help can hardly be afforded by any means other 
than the wireless; and there is a large public which can 
be interested in educational work, and to which the wireless 
provides a valuable means of access. But, if the educa- 
tionists are to have the chance of using broadcasting for 
these purposes, the types of listeners who do not want 
them must be protected against having education crammed 
into their unwilling ears. 

There is another respect in which a separate educational 
wavelength could be distinctly useful. At present, there 
are fairly drastic restrictions on the broadcasting of contro- 
versial matter. As Mr. Bernard Shaw put it the other 
day, only members of the Government—to whom we must 
now add Mr. Shaw—are allowed to make controversial 
statements over the wireless. Ordinarily, the lecturer 
who is invited to broadcast has to submit a manuscript 
in advance, and is supposed to adhere to the letter of 
what he has written down and submitted to censorship. 
Such a condition is obviously, for a very large number of 
lecturers, fatal to good work. For, apart from the actual 
conserving of what is said, rigid adherence to a written 
lecture must have, for many speakers, a tendency to cause 
dull and mechanical talking. This would not, indeed, 
afflict all lecturers alike, and some would be suited by the 
conditions; but it is hardly compatible with getting the 
best men to do the best work. 

Moreover, the exclusion of controversial matter is, in 
the long run, obviously a futile and impracticable policy. 
There are many subjects which simply cannot be treated 
except in a controversial way, and the definition of what 
is controversial plainly varies with the person making 
it. The B.B.C.’s announcements during last year’s 
“General Strike ’”’"—fair on the whole as the company 
tried to make them—were certainly not regarded as non- 
controversial by the main body of the strikers; but Mr. 
Shaw—who has since got more than his own back on the 
Postmaster-General—was not allowed to be broadcasted 
some time ago because of his refusal to give a pledge to 
say nothing controversial. The restriction is absurd on 
the face of it; and yet there is a case for it, under present 
conditions. Could not a half-way house be found, for 
the moment, by removing the ban on controversial matter 
from educational programmes supervised by responsible 
educational bodies such as the Universities or the W.E.A. ? 

In writing this in support of a separate educational 
wave-length, we do not wish to give an exaggerated im- 
pression of our faith in the educational value of the wireless. 
Broadcasting is in some ways very like the newspaper, 
which is certainly not in any marked degree an educational 
instrument. But it need not be, as it is at present, 
analogous to a world in which the only newspaper obtain- 
able is the Daily Mail. It must continue to provide 
widely acceptable programmes, and, as long as the alterna- 
tives are limited to one or two, it cannot escape altogether 
from the fallacious assumption of the standard listener. 
But its responsible controllers can at least begin to think 
more in terms of the diverse sections of which the potential 
listening public is composed, and, without sacrifice of 
majorities, begin to make some effort to meet the needs 
of articulate minorities as well. This is clearly not to 
be done by merely multiplying lectures of the existing 

types, but rather by providing lectures and courses of 
different kinds. Moreover, it seems important that such 
work should be developed in the closest possible con- 
junction with the existing educational bodies. There is 


a place for the wireless in the work of such bodies as the 





W.E.A.; but this clearly needs working out in close op. 
operation with the W.E.A. and the teachers engaged jp 
adult education. There is also an obvious place for the 
wireless in the schools, especially in connection with the 
study of music; and this again needs working out jp 
co-operation with the teachers and the local education 
authorities. In both spheres, the contribution of the 
wireless is, we think, likely to be only a minor contribution; 
but that does not mean that it is not worth a good deal 
of thought and conscious control, if only to protect us from 
being flooded by an endless stream of popular lectures 
of as little value to anyone as of interest to the great 
majority of listeners. The place of broadcasting in educa. 
tion needs thinking out ; and we are glad that the B.BC. 
is taking up the problem. Any solution is bound for the 
present to be only experimental and provisional; for 
the wireless is still in an early stage of development, and 
we are still largely ignorant of its potentialities and limita. 
tions. It may have little educational contribution to 
make; but what it has will certainly be the better if it 
is made in the right way. 


ST. VALENTINE 


T is an odd thing that the Church of England, having 
found itself in possession of a really popular saint, 
is about to push him from his stool. What has St. 
Valentine done that he should in this virtuous year, 1927, 
be told that he must no longer count himself among the 
saints? Have the novelists of the day given love so bad 
a name among churchmen that there is no alternative 
but to expel him like an incorrigible schoolboy ? Heaven 
knows I have no wish to defend the modern novelists who 
have made St. Valentine so sinister a figure, but one does 
not need to be a prophet to know that St. Valentine will 
survive them. The psycho-analysts, no doubt, will rejoice 
that so dubious a character will no longer be allowed to 
retain the robe of sanctity, but it is possible that love will 
survive even the psycho-analysts. It would have been 
better, at least, if the Church had waited and seen. If 
it is necessary that the saints should be thinned like 
turnips, there are others that could more easily be spared. 
I, for one, should not miss St. Botolph. 

The admirers of St. Botolph must not take offence at 
this. I know nothing of him but his name, and indeed 
in regard to most of the saints I am in the same case. 
There are, perhaps, twenty saints about whom I could 
write a paragraph, but even that may be an exaggeration. 
Not that I could write a biography of St. Valentine without 
difficulty and without reference to an encyclopedia ; and, 
even when I refer to the encyclopedia, it tells me that 
there were three different St. Valentines, all of them 
martyrs, and all put to death on the fourteenth of February. 
No one can tell us which of them was the St. Valentine 
who has survived for centuries as the president of flirtations, 
and it is not suggested that any of them died for love. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that at least one of them 
must have been good enough for the Church of England. 
The Church, however, seems never to have taken any 
of them to its bosom, since there is said to be no record 
of an English church having been dedicated to a saint of 
that name. Rather, St. Valentine has been a saint of 
the laity, like Santa Claus and St. Swithin. And there 
have been ages in which he was Santa Claus’s only rival 
in popularity, though in the Catholic world St. Anthony, 
the discoverer of lost property, may have equalled oF 
eclipsed hirm in general favour. 

It is possible, I admit, that St. Valentine himself would 
have been a little startled by some of the posthumous 
honours paid to him. A martyred saint, buried outside 
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on the Flaminian Way, must surely have suffered 
sn uncomfortable metamorphosis in returning to earth 
4s the patron of love-letters. It would have been difficult 
for anyone present at that burial to foresee that more than 
gxteen centuries afterwards young men and women would 
be sitting in music-halls in the far heathen island of Britain 
gd chanting in commemorative chorus : 
I'll be your sweetheart, 
If you will be mine, 
All my life 
I'll be your Valentine. 
It is true that the great poets have also honoured him in 
yerse—Chaucer and Donne and others—but it is probable 
that there has never been another saint who was the 
oecasion of so much bad verse as St. Valentine. One 
often hears complaints of the literary quality of hymns, 
but even the worst hymns are exalted literature compared 
to most of the doggerel of which St. Valentine has been 
the patron saint. Mr. E. B. Osborn once quoted, as an 
example of a popular Valentine, the Valentine sent to a 
Scotsman : 
Leave off thy kilts, dear Valentine, 
If me you wish to please, 
For I could never love a man 
With chilblains on his knees. 
And that, apparently, was better than most. 

It is generally agreed among those who have looked 
into the matter that it was bad literature and bad art 
that finally destroyed the reputation of St. Valentine. 
In the nineteenth century, his day became sacred, not to 
love, but to insults. The Valentine became a kind of 
practical joke, and there was more of horse-laughter than 
of tenderness in most of the anonymous missives that were 
dropped into the letter-box on the eve of the saint’s day. 
I remember a housemaid who in my childhood used to 
cut off the tails of bloaters and post them with every sign 
of rapture to the young men of her acquaintance. I myself, 
having lazily grown hair an inch longer than most of 
my coevals, seldom received anything but packets 
of hairpins and incitements in rhyme to visit the barber. 
As for the Valentines to be purchased in the shops, they had 
declined by then, for the most part, to the level of the comic 
picture postcards of more recent years. It is difficult to 
define vulgarity, but undoubtedly the Valentine became 
vulgar. Perhaps it was the age of machinery that was 
the cause of it. Mirth came to be machine-made and 
therefore monotonous ; and the race of men turned from 
St. Valentine as from a bore. 

_ Tam sure the same thing would happen to St. Nicholas 
if we sent Christmas presents and cards on the same 
principle. Imagine if during Christmas every packet you 
opened contained the tail of a salt fish or a portrait of 
yourself as a baboon or some joke about red noses or 
chilblains or babies. Any of these jokes might pass once 
or even twice, as a surprise ; but how monotonous if 
they followed one another in a manufactured procession ! 
There is nothing on earth duller than a joke at which one 
has ceased to be able to laugh. And it is difficult to laugh 
at a joke that one has seen again and again in a shop 
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window, and that did not seem funny even when one saw 
it for the first time. The comic picture postcard, I fancy, 
*ppeals only to those who have no sense of humour. I 
admit to a certain tenderness for the one that bore the 
inscription, “‘ When father says turn, we all turn.” But 
have never seen another comic picture postcard that 
was any funnier than the noises made by a piano-tuner. 
Yet this was the sort of humour that was dedicated for 
a of a century to St. Valentine. As a result, the 
vers deserted his shrine, and only a few buffoons were 
left dancing round it. 
It is all the greater pity that the festival has gone out, 





since it was one of the few occasions on which gifts were 
exchanged by mortals necessarily wrapped up largely 
in themselves. It is said that Sir Walter Raleigh used to 
receive thousands of pounds’ worth of gifts on St. Valentine’s 
Day and that he gave as good as he got. Jewels worth £800 
were among the gifts of lovers in those lavish days, and 
later we find Mr. Pepys spending £5 on a ring as a present 
for his wife on St. Valentine’s Day. Even in the reign 
of Queen Victoria Valentines worth many pounds were 
common, and Queen Victoria herself was a disciple of St. 
Valentine in her time. St. Valentine’s Day, indeed, was 
a lesser echo of Christmas Day and birthdays, a feast of 
good humour that bad humorists ultimately did to death. 

It is too late, I suppose, to revive it now. There is 
something mechanical about the deliberate resurrection 
of once-popular festivals, and I am afraid that St. Valentine 
is now permanently dead except for ornithologists. And, 
for all I know to the contrary, even the ornithologists 
may, like the clergy, have given him up. That the birds 
begin to mate on St. Valentine’s Day may well be a myth 
at which the scientific shudder. Even so, the sentimental 
will still look on the day affectionately as a kind of earlier 
Easter, and will date the beginning of spring from it if 
the sun shines. 

We need not, therefore, be distressed by the severity 
of the Church authorities. St. Valentine, as we have 
seen, owed little to the Church, and he would probably 
have regarded it as schismatic. The saint who takes his 
place will not take his place in the common calendar. His 
day will survive as a legend, like All Fools’ Day, even for 
those who no longer observe it. It will survive, even 
though great scholars appear, as they are almost sure to 
do, who will prove that he never existed. Perhaps, having 
perished as the patron saint of lovers, he will be revived 
as the patron saint of the Froth-blowers, that strange sect 
that has been so much noised about in recent months. 
One cannot imagine so friendly a saint—** connubialest of 
clergymen,” as Leigh Hunt called him—being allowed 
to wander in perpetual exile, homeless as the Wandering 
Jew. He has in any case enjoyed a long and varied career, 
and in his time, more than Garrick himself, has added to 
the gaiety of nations. There are not many saints who 
could have brought gaiety into February, but St. Valentine 
did even that. Peace to his shade. He may rest more 
easily now that he is no longer responsible for such a 
general post of ineffectual jests. In time the jokes will be 
forgotten, and we shall like St. Valentine all the better as 
we remember him as the saint who won the affections of 
Chaucer and Mr. Pepys. B We 


THE LAKE-LOWERING CON- 
TROVERSY IN AMERICA 


HE water-levels in the Great Lakes of North America 

are sinking comparatively rapidly. In December, 
1925, Lake Superior was 1°39 feet below normal, 
Michigan and Huron 3°53 feet, St. Clair 278 feet, Erie 
2°02 feet, and Ontario 1°58 feet. A reduction of 8°53 feet 
in the level of a lake has serious consequences to navigation, 
since lake harbours and channels must be 3°58 feet shallower 
and, in many cases, no longer able to accommodate the 
ships for which they were originally designed. Where 
there is a gently sloping beach, the water’s edge may 
recede for miles. But in the case of the Great Lakes 
such effects, though serious, are dwarfed by the disastrous 
consequences to the Niagara Falls and the River St. 
Lawrence. As the levels fall, the outlets of the lakes 
become shallower and the outflow is reduced. The outflow 


from Lake Erie is the Niagara River, which is shallower 
B 
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than it used to be. For this reason, and also because of 
the diversion of water from the river for the hydro-electric 
power plants, the amount of water going over the Falls 
has been considerably reduced. This is visibly evident ; 
a stretch of the cliff on the American side of the falls 
which had water falling over it twenty years ago is now 
dry. The American Falls have also had water diverted 
from them owing to erosion of the Horseshoe Falls, which 
has made the latter drain away a greater proportion of 
the river. It is conceivable that the Niagara River might 
run dry some day, and convert the Falls into an 
uninteresting horseshoe of low cliffs, in which case their 
“scenic value.”’ as the Americans say, would be destroyed. 
The consequences to the City of Niagara Falls as a pleasure 
resort would be serious, but trifling compared with the 
resulting industrial convulsion. There would be no water 
to operate the turbo-generators of the hydro-electric 
power plants, and the pulse of industrial life would 
cease throughout the large area served by Niagara power. 
The St. Lawrence would be seriously impaired as a navigable 
waterway, and Montreal would fall far from her position 
as second to New York amongst North American ports. 

Since any severe depression in the lake levels would 
be serious for the United States and extremely serious for 
Canada, the Lake-Lowering Controversy has become an 
international question, each country jealously watching 
the other’s efforts at water diversion. Owing to an 
accident of history, this controversy has been grafted on 
to a much older one. From the date of the Declaration 
of Independence until 1854, United States citizens were 
not allowed to navigate the St. Luwrence except as 
foreigners. The St. Lawrence is the natural outlet of the 
Great Lakes, and Americans felt entitled to navigate 
it as such, even though its banks lay in a foreign country. 
The belated permission from England gave rise to much 
soreness, so that the question of some other outlet to the 
Great Lakes was often discussed. The idea of cutting 
a canal from Lake Michigan to the Illinois River was 
suggested by the French explorers Joliet and Marquette 
in 1678, and again raised by Albert Gallatin in 1808. 
Eventually the canal was opened in 1848. The United 
States now had a continuous waterway via the Mississippi 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, countering 
English control over the St. Lawrence. 

We granted the United States the right to navigate the 
St. Lawrence six years after the canal was opened. Though 
the canal joined Lake Michigan and the Illinois River, 
it was not deep enough for the water to flow from the 
lake to the river. Water had to be pumped to the higher 
sections of the canal between locks. At various dates 
the canal was improved, but no essential change was 
made in its character. Meanwhile, a new and extraordinary 
factor was coming into the situation. By reason of its 
geographical position, Chicago was destined to become 
the metropolis of the Middle West and the city grew with 
marvellous rapidity. In 1840 its population was 4,480; 
to-day it is about 3,000.000. The lake was the obvious 
source of its water supply, for the population was soon 
far too big to be supplied from wells. But likewise. 
Michigan was also the obvious repository for the city’s 
sewage. In 1856 a system of sewers was built, discharging 
into the small Chicago River which ran into Lake Michigan. 
The mingling of water supply and sewage led to terrible 
outbreaks of typhoid fever; from 1890 to 1899 the typhoid 
death-rate was 64°4 per annum per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. (It is now about 1°0 per 100,000.) It was clear 
that the sewage had to be kept out of the lake. Accord- 
ingly it was pumped into the Michigan-IIlinois canal. 
The canal and the Illinois River became indescribably 
foul, since there was not sufficient flow of water to carry 








the sludge down to the Mississippi. Millions of fish wey 
found dead on the banks of the Illinois, and the smell 
from their decaying corpses increased the appalling steng 
arising from the stagnant sludge in the river. 

In 1889 trustees were appointed to deal with the problems 
of the sanitary district of Chicago. It was decided tp 
deepen the Chicago River so as to reverse its flow, ang 
join it by a deep main drainage canal to the Des Plaine 
River and then by the Illinois to the Mississippi. They 
works were completed in June, 1900. To keep the Chicago 
River permanently reversed a flow of upwards of 10,099 
cubic feet of water per second from the lake into the rive 
is necessary. That is about 62.500 gallons per second, 
This huge diversion of water by Chicago for the Cleansing 
of the city and its stockyards is herculean both in magnj. 
tude and in object. But Canadian interests and the power 
and navigation companies soon felt the draught, and 
accused Chicago of being responsible for the lowering 
of the lake-levels. Investigation showed that the maip 
drainage canal is responsible for six inches of the fall 
in all the lakes except Superior. Not so much, when 
compared with the actual fall of 3°53 feet in Lake Michigan; 
but a layer of water 6 inches deep and 63,350 square miles 
in extent (the area of the Great Lakes excluding Superior) 
contains about 5,519,815,750,000 gallons, which is a very 
fair flushing for the Chicago drains. 

But the chief cause of the 3°53 feet fall is the unusually 
light rainfall combined with unusually large evaporation 
since 1919. This probably accounts for nearly 2 feet. 
The dredging of the St. Clair and Detroit. Rivers to accom. 
modate large boats has increased their flow, which accounts 
for another 8 inches. The level-regulating works at the 
outlet of Lake Superior have reduced its inflow into Lake 
Huron ; this is estimated to have caused a fall of 3 inches; 
and there are various comparatively small diversions 
for the Welland Canal, the New York State Barge Canal, 
the Black Rock Navigation Canal and the power canals 
at Niagara Falls, which account for a further two or three 
inches. 

The reason why Chicago has been unfairly blamed for 
causing most of the fall is because she created a new 
channel for diversion of water from the lakes. Greater 
diversions have been made by deepening existing channels, 
but that seemed quite permissible, just as in politics a great 
change by constitutional methods may seem to be mor 
permissible thun a much smaller change by revolutionary 
methods. 

With the opening of the main drainage canal there was 
a renewed outburst of the controversy, and eventually 
a treaty was concluded between the United States and 
the British Government whereby certain limits to subse 
quent diversions of water from the Great Lakes were 
agreed upon. The United States Government has limited 
the sanitary district of Chicago’s diversion to 11,000 
cubic feet per second maximum, with an average of 8,500 
cubic feet per second; in round figures, about 10,00 
cubic feei per second. Now a permanent flow of 1 cubic 
foot of water per second is reckoned. to be sufficient t 
dilute, oxidise and wash away the sewage of 333 people, # 
that 10,000 cubic feet per second will dilute that of 8,830,000 
people. This is just about the number of the population 
of the sanitary district, so one would think that all their 
troubles had been solved by the 10,000 cubic feet pet 
second diversion from the lake. But this is not 80, for 
the population of the Chicago district is increasing at 
the rate of 70,000 a year, and the huge quantities of factory 
waste and stockyard sewage have not been allowed for. 
This latter equals that of 1,600,000 persons. To dilute 
this and wash it away would need an extra diversion af 
4,000 cubic feet per second. The United States Govem 
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pent will not allow that, so huge plants are being erected 
to treat the surplus sewage and render it innocuous before 
jischarging it into the Mississippi via the main drainage 


The huge flow of water from the canal has made the 
linois River deeper and more navigable. Certain river 
improvements will soon enable barges drawing 9 feet of 
water to ply between the Great Lakes and New Orleans. 
The influence of this waterway on trade will be immense, 
for more than half of the United States population and 
three-quarters of her industry is situated in the basin of 
the Mississippi. 

The activities of the Sanitary District of Chicago are 
mique. Even the Panama Canal itself may prove in the 
future to have had less influence on world history than 
that Chicago Main Drainage Canal which so intimately 
aliects the Great Lakes, the River St. Lawrence, the 
Niagara Falls, the trade of the Middle West and Anglo- 
American relations. J. G. Cc. 


Correspondence 
THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEesMANn. 

Sm,—Mr. Terrett’s last letter proves that he is not to be 
taken seriously as a controversialist on agricultural policy. 
May I deal finally with his points one by one, and finish my 
share of the controversy ? 

First, the Norfolk farmers are adequately safeguarded as 
far as the price of their wheat is concerned ; the very question 
Mr. Terrett mentions is dealt with in our proposals. So far 
from being silent about those connected with war controls 
supporting our policy, I definitely contradicted Mr. Terrett. 
He now qualifies his previous statement by inserting ““ No one 
in the grain or meat trade supports "—the qualification is 
significant. He states that wheat is cheaper in Liverpool or 
london than in the countries of production. He gives no 
proof of this, for the simple reason that it is not true, if com- 
parable qualities are taken under similar conditions. Com- 
parisons in Winnipeg and Liverpool are available, and they show 
that for comparable qualities, prices in Liverpool are always 
higher than in Winnipeg. (See Canada as Producer and Exporier 
of Wheat—Food Research Institute.) 

If an exact comparison on the same lines could be made 
between Liverpool and Chicago, the result would be the same. 
On the question of the difference of the price of bread, the 
type and quality of bread, manufacturing costs, and other 
services, all enter into the comparison of prices in this and 
other countries. Wheat constitutes only a relatively small 
part of the costs of the loaf. The flour obtained from it does 
not contribute more than 63 per cent. Other ingredients, 
wages and the costs of manufacture and distribution, make 
up about 87 per cent. These costs vary in different countries, 
and even in different parts of Great Britain. The price of 
bread varies as much as 1}d. a loaf between the highest and 
the lowest. Variations in manufacturing and distributing 
costs are not directly connected with the price of flour. They 
vary in different capitals, according to the labour and the 
conditions which exist there. 

Mr. Terrett says there are no middlemen in the meat trade ; 
let him turn to the Linlithgow Report on Meat and study 
pages 15-21, or the diagram on page 26. I had credited Mr. 
Terrett, since he wrote from a Smithfield address, with knowing 
something about the meat trade. His statement about New 
Zealand stocks is so absurd that it shows he does not know 
what he is writing about. There is not the slightest foundation 
for his assertion. The facts can be obtained by anyone interested 
from the New Zealand Meat Producers Board, 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The same applies to New Zealand dairy produce. 
The pool has been a great success. The people who, of course, 
ate complaining in both cases are the speculators in the London 
market. The New Zealand Dairy Produce, Adelaide House, 
King William Street, E.C., can give all facts. The same applies 
to Canada. The pool has been a tremendous boon to the 
farmers. To-day between 70 and 80 per cent. of the wheat 








of the Western Provinces is handled by the pool. 
movement is growing by leaps and bounds throughout 
the Dominions. Even as late as November 20th last, the 








“Primary Producers’ Organisation and Marketing Act” was 
passed by the Queensland Parliament. 

The operations, and the effects of the operations, of the Control 
Boards are referred to on page 74 of the Fourth Report of the 
Imperial Economic Committee (Cmd. 2725). Mr. Bruce, the 
Australian Premier, and other leading Dominion statesmen, 
are all enthusiastic advocates of this system. There is no 
doubt whatever that the success of this method of marketing 
agricultural produce is beyond question. Having now given 
chapter and verse of all my contentions, I leave Mr. Terrett 
with his anti-Socialist tosh. It carries no greater weight now 
than it did when we used to meet him and his familiar anti- 
Socialist friends at by-elections. 

The Labour Party is the only party which up to now has 
dealt with agriculture in all its phases and ramifications. 
I have abundant proof that our policy is gathering support 
from all sections of agriculture everywhere. The Labour 
Party in this matter is not by any means on the defence. We 
are boldly attacking a system which has miserably failed. 
Under present conditions agriculture cannot satisfy the needs 
of the labourer, the farmer, or the community. In a short 
time we shall win the countryside as we have won the towns 
and cities.—Yours, etc., GeorGe Da.uas. 
92 Great Russell Street, 

Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 


To the Editor of Taz New StraTEesMAN. 

Srr,—I regret I cannot accord to Mr. Dallas even the minimum 
of satisfaction which he seems to derive from my last letter. 
Nothing written there justifies his conclusions. But to avoid 
possible error, I made enquiries from a late prominent member 
of the Standing Committee on Trusts, and find that that body 
recommended the continuance of the lease of Las Palmas 
Works at a time when the Government had resolved to renew 
the life of the Food Ministry for two years more. There was 
therefore no prospect of a resumption of the chilled beef trade, 
and every likelihood that the exorbitant prices for frozen beef 
charged by the Ministry, and permitted to the American com- 
panies, would continue. Under such conditions Las Palmas 
would have earned money—by monopolistic methods more 
reprehensible than any capitalist trust. But the muddling 
and high prices of the Ministry aroused such dramatic opposition 
at the Dover by-election that Lloyd George threw the depart- 
ment to the wolves. 

This changed the whole position, and the Board of Trade 
officials were more negligent of the public interest than I can 
imagine, if they permitted the President to renew the lease 
of this establishment without representing to him that the 
Food Ministry had contracted to sell £7 millions of frozen 
meat stocks to the Vestey concern, which would be promptly 
dumped on the market, and would take the bottom out of 
the frozen (as distinguished from the chilled) meat trade. None 
the less the business was blindly proceeded with—a truly 
appalling State trading muddle, and only too indicative of 
what we may expect under the proposals of Mr. Dallas. It 
resulted, as I have said, in a loss of £258,000 in eighteen months. 
Nor can it even be suggested that it materially aided the con- 
sumer, for if the works had reverted to their proprietors, 
production would certainly have continued during the economic 
part of the ensuing period, and no doubt considerably longer, 
as the freight and other contracts for Argentine meat have to 
be made considerably ahead.—Yours, etc. Tom Kirk. 

23 Margery Park Road, E. 

February Ist. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Supporters and opponents of the late Mental Deficiency 
Bill will agree that there is one small but important class of 
defectives, who, under the present law, cannot be effectively 
treated. These are the mental defectives with criminal 
tendencies. They are familiar figures in almost every court, 
the despair of the judge or magistrate, when they are in the 
dock ; a hopeless problem to prison doctors and staff, when 
they are in prison; a constant anxiety to their friends and a 
nuisance or a danger to society, when they are free. Prison 
can neither deter nor reform in these cases, as the Report of 
the Prison Commissioners testifies year after year. For the 
sake of society no less than for the sake of the offenders, numbers 
of whom spend a large part of their lives in prison, provision 
should be made for their segregation and treatment. 


The staunchest champion of individual liberty will unite with 
B2 
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the expert in welcoming an amendment to the law, which 
would take the criminal mental defectives out of prison and 
place them in institutions where they might receive treatment 
which would help them, instead of punishment, which is always 
useless and often harmful to them. 

At present this is impossible because, however obvious the 
present deficiency, and however numerous the convictions, 
no doctor can certify unless the deficiency existed “* from birth 
or early years.” The Howard League for Penal Reform has 
in draft a short Bill which would enable doctors to certify as 
a mental deficient a person with five or more convictions, not- 
withstanding the fact that the deficiency cannot be shown to 
have existed from birth or early years. This reform is overdue, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be carried out at a very early 
date.—Yours, etc., Cicety M. CRAVEN, 

Hon. Sec. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 

23 Charing Cross, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—There is really nothing new, as your reviewer “ R. B.”’ 
seems to suppose, in Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan’s view of science. 
The relativity and purely descriptive nature of scientific “* laws ”’ 
were set forth quite clearly thirty-five years ago by Professor 
Karl Pearson in The Grammar of Science. A few brief quotations 
from the excellent chapter on “* The Scientific Law” may be 
of interest to your readers. 

1. “A scientific law is related to the perceptions and concep- 
tions formed by the perceptive and reasoning faculties in man ; 
it is meaningless except in association with these; it is the 
résumé or brief expression of the relationships and sequences 
of certain groups of these perceptions and conceptions, and 
exists only when formulated by man.”—Page 98 (italics in the 
original). 

2. “ The scientific law is a description, not a prescription ” 
(p. 104). 

3. “ How idle it is to speak of the law of gravitation, or 
indeed of any scientific law, as ruling nature. Such laws simply 
describe, they never explain the routine of our perceptions, the 
sense-impressions we project into an ‘ outside world *”’ (p. 119). 

4. Finally, as to “mystery”: ‘“*‘ Does science leave no 
mystery ? On the contrary, it proclaims mystery where others 
proclaim knowledge” (p. 134). 

The whole chapter, in which the author analyses and contrasts 
the conceptions of civil and natural law, is extremely lucid 
and suggestive. It is a pity that Professor Pearson's interesting 
and valuable book does not seem, to judge from certain recent 
discussions of the subject, to be as familiar to the present 
generation as it deserves to be.— Yours, etc., A. C, TaAYLor. 

{* R. B.” writes: ‘“ Of course, there is nothing new in the 
right understanding of the ‘ scientific method’ and I entirely 
agree with all Mr. Taylor says of Professor Karl Pearson’s 
Grammar of Science, which ought to be far better known than 
it is. The fact remains, however, that many practical scientists 
are neither familiar with that book (or with the works of Mach) 
nor aware of the logical foundations of their own explorations 
and discoveries.”—Ep., N.S.] 


CLYDE LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 5th you publish an article 
by “J. D. M.” entitled ‘* Clyde Labour: a Study in Political 
Change.” In that article the writer’s thesis is that people 
resident in that area, owing to the disgraceful housing conditions, 
the cruelty of the capitalist and the deflation of wages have 
turned from being Liberals into being Socialists and Communists. 
As that is entirely untrue perhaps you will have the magnanimity 
to publish this letter, which gives the true story. During the 
war the Scots from this area went out and fought and died for 
their country. Their dying for their country was made easier 
for them by the Macleans and the Kirkwoods interfering with 
their proper supply of munitions. 

In their place poured in swarms of Irish, ready to live three 
families in a room and making the housing conditions more 
deplorable than ever. 

It is not a political change that has taken place, it is a racial 
change.— Yours, etc., 


J. B. PotioK-M‘Catt, 
Brigadier-General. 


[General Pollok-M‘Call’s explanation seems to be a little too 
sweeping to be convincing !—Epb. N.S.] 


——————_ 


Miscellany 
A CHINESE GENTLEMAN 


T was at Amoy—a small treaty port on the Chin 
coast to the north of Hong Kong—that I first met 
him, under rather extraordinary circumstances, } 

is the last place in China where one would expect to fing 
such a person, since the town seemed to be as 
intellectually, as the jungles of Central Africa. I fing 
came across him when I was living ashore in the Britis; 
Concession with a guard of some fifty seamen from th 
ship in which I was then serving. 

There had been a war in the neighbourhood. Ther 
very often are wars in that neighbourhood, and Europeans 
as a rule, think as little of them as they think of assembling 
round the club bar after the sun has gone down. By 
the present case was a little different, since the conflicting 
armies had decided that the best part of the town in which 
to settle their differences was the British Concession—jf 
** Concession” is not too grand a word to apply to the 
few hundred yards of the sea front which rejoice in that 
name at Amoy. All the principal business houses had 
their offices there, and it disturbed the merchants and 
bankers to work between the lines of the opposing armies, 
The outcome was that the Consul asked for a warship to 
be sent there to protect our interests, and within a few 
days we had arrived from the north prepared to enjoy 
the fun and watch this farcical warfare from the front 
row of the stalls. . 

Living ashore with the guard was pleasant enough 
except during the frequent rainstorms, when our ran- 
shackle G.H.Q. leaked like a sieve. Our duties wer 
neither difficult nor dangerous. We established machine- 
gun posts along the front and patrolled the length of the 
Concession to dissuade wandering Chinese soldiery from 
entering the forbidden area. We suffered, however, from 
lack of reliable first-hand information. We wanted to 
know how the so-called warfare was proceeding; when 
attacks or bombardments were to be expected; what 
were the dispositions of the opposing armies, and 80 on. 
Rumour was as rife as it usually is in such circumstances. 
Remarkable stories from “ authoritative” sources, 
which we had to rely for want of better information, wer 
constantly reaching our ears. One case in particular 
comes to mind. 

At about three o’clock in the morning definite information 
arrived on board that the army occupying the surrounding 
hills intended to bombard the town that very night with 
field guns, of whose existence we knew nothing. A reply 
was made that if this intention was carried out, and damage 
was done to the foreign settlement or to the British Cor 
cession, retaliatory steps would be taken. Preparations 
were made for the night’s entertainment, and no little 
excitement prevailed on board. As the hour grew late 
and the town remained in perfect stillness except for the 
usual amount of sniping, excitement gradually died dows, 
and we resumed our interrupted slumbers. At thre 
o’clock next morning we were roused and informed that 
an “urgent and official” message had been received, 
stating that the proposed bombardment would begit 
that very hour. With dwindling enthusiasm we 
out and resumed our precautionary watch. The sun 10% 
at five, and as it flooded the neighbouring hills and th 
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harbour with its light, it revealed to us the town, still England to travel all over Europe, learn new languages, 

in perfectly peaceful sleep, as indeed it had been and acquire more knowledge regarding European ways 
during the whole of that rather tedious night. and customs. He seemed hardly to have left a single 
.N Such was the state of affairs which caused the officer important town on the Continent unvisited during his 
he Chi commanding the guard to seek a reliable informant. two or three years of wandering. 

Ching Having heard of a certain Chinese professor who was not After a long absence from his native land he considered 
first met out of touch with the political situation, I was sent over to finally that his education had been completed, and that 
neces, ]t bis house to introduce myself, and glean what information it was time for him to return home as an accomplished 
t to find § 1 could. He occupied a great position in the university, scholar to take up a post in the Raffles School at Singapore 
S sterile, | yhich is one of the few institutions in this restless country that had been offered him. He confessed that he felt no 

I first | ghich makes a serious attempt to educate the youth of great sorrow at exchanging the rush and bustle of European 
e Britis, | China along European lines, and then sends them either life for the comparative peace and comfort of his Far 
from the | to England or to America to complete their education. Eastern home. And from then onwards he came into 
As I waited outside the door of his house, I wondered his own rapidly. Promotion followed hard on promotion, 
There what sort of an acquaintance I was about to make. Even until he was finally offered the post which he now occupies, 
me a short time in China accustoms one to surprises. After with which he expressed himself to be absolutely satisfied, 
—— few moments the door opened and I found myself facing and where his great ability is certainly not wasted. 
sembling a short broad-shouldered Chinaman dressed in European After this first visit hardly a day passed without my 
wT But dothes. In reply to my enquiry as to whether the Doctor calling at his house in quest of fresh information, and 
inflicting | ys at home, he stated in perfect English that I was nearly every day he had some news to tell me about the 
in which F sddressing the humble person in question. I explained war. After our daily discussion of the situation we always 
ssion—if my mission and requested his assistance, to which he digressed on to other subjects, and for hours on end he 
} to the | replied that he would be delighted to help me to the best used to talk while I listened. One day he told me the life 
in that | of his ability, and invited me to come into his house. story of Raffles, the founder of his native city, for whom 
ses had | Seating me in a chair, he called a servant, and the standard he had an intense admiration. He told me, better than 
nts and | ‘rfreshment of tea was offered and accepted. any biographer could have done, how Sir Stamford 
~ I had an opportunity of studying my host. His broad Raffles, with the support of Lord Minto, the Viceroy of 
rship to forehead and intelligent eyes showed at once that his India, began building Singapore in the face of violent 
» ote education and culture were something deeper than one is opposition from almost all quarters. How his foresight 

; accustomed to meet in China, but it was not until he proved correct and his schemes developed until Singapore 
ow began speaking that I realised that I was in the presence became the flourishing seaport that it is to-day. How 
ie front F of g great scholar. His voice was soft and pleasant to finally Raffles lost his money and how his priceless collection 
listen to. He had no trace of accent, but he spoke slowly of Oriental treasures was lost on the way home owing to 
enough — and quietly as though pondering his words to be sure the ship catching fire, and how in the end he was tried 
ir ram- — of choosing exactly the right expression. His age might and condemned to pay a vast fine for offences similar to 
»s were | have been anything between forty-five and seventy, for those for which Warren Hastings was convicted nearly a 
achine. | ages are difficult to judge in China. His thin white beard century earlier. The Doctor’s emotion in describing how 
| of the | ad moustache—typical of the aristocracy of his race— Raffles died, penniless, broken and forgotten in London, 
y from | sve his face such a venerable and distinguished air that and how, many years later, his grave was discovered in 
even the most disrespectful student would have been Hendon Church, was really moving. He ended the story 
bound to treat him with deference. by saying with a good deal of bitterness and justice : ““ You 
poy He admitted at once that he was frequently in touch immortalise some of your Empire builders such as Clive 

with both sides, and was often furnished with first-hand or Cecil Rhodes, and yet here was a really great man who 












































what | information of the sort that I required, and he showed did as much for his country as either of these, but is 
$0 om. | no disinclination to tell me everything he knew. Why forgotten and practically unheard of outside the place 
taness. — he was so favourably disposed towards us Britishers I that he creuted.” Thousands of people from all over 
es, ob f was to discover later. He started by taking me to the England must visit the Zoo weekly, and yet how many 
n, were — top of his garden, from which the whole of the surrounding of them know that the founder of that great institution, 
rticular | ‘ountry was visible, and pointing out to me the lines of whose bust now stands in the Lion House, was Sir Stamford 
the besieging armies, their gun emplacements and their Raffles? 

mation | Probable line of attack. He insisted, however, on the On other occasions this Chinese gentleman would talk 
unding impossibility of prophesying the trend of events for even about books—classics, novels or poetry of all ages. His 


8 few hours ahead, so frequent and so rapid were the knowledge seemed unbounded. Our modern authors, such 
changes in the situation. He told me that he was a native as Shaw or Walter de la Mare, he knew better than I did. 
of Singapore and had received a free education at the school Our classics he really understood and appreciated, and he 
founded by Sir Stamford Raffles. From there he was would read me what he considered the finest lines written 
sent to England to complete his education by taking a by Milton, Shakespeare and many others. I remember 
degree at Edinburgh University. His account of his one occasion in particular, when he asked me if I would 
) little § early adventures in England would have been amusing like to hear how Cicero should be read in Chinese, and 
» later but for the pathetic loneliness of a Chinaman in Europe on my asking him to proceed, he handed me the original 
or the thirty years ago. His first impression was that everyone in Latin, which of course he assumed that I, a supposedly 
down, seemed anxious to take advantage of the total ignorance educated Englishman, could read and understand without 
three of a stranger. If I remember rightly, it cost him two difficulty, and took the Chinese translation himself. I 
1 that Pounds from his slender means to get his luggage conveyed felt ashamed to tell him that I could not follow. 
eived, argc Docks to the railway station. Arriving in A few days after this meeting the Doctor turned up 
best B took urgh practically penniless and without a friend, he unexpectedly at our G.H.Q., and asked me to accompany 
ured Band + Age abode in wretched lodgings and worked day him to a meeting of the local Committee of Safety, which 
ae le _ og several years, not only to take his degree he was on his way to attend. They were to decide 
athe Band lody; earn sufficient money to pay for his board whether the town was to continue feeding and supporting 
ging. Finally he took a classical degree and left the besieged army, or whether they should throw in their 
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lot on the other side. The meeting took place on the 
verandah of one of their houses, and I never felt more 
out of place than on that occasion, when I sat on the 
same floor and drank tea with about half-a-dozen venerable 
Chinamen, of whose conversation I understood not ‘one 
word. Fortunately the Doctor was able to interpret for 
me while they debated and decided the fate of the city. 

I never saw the Doctor again after the conference, but 
he will always remain in my mind as a good friend, a 
great scholar and a representative of all that is best in 
the new China that is slowly but surely rising from the 


ashes of the Manchu Empire. 
STEPHEN W. RoskKILL. 


Music 
WHAT THE B.B.C. NEEDS 


HE eighteenth century was the age of reason, 
the nineteenth century was the age of indus- 
trialism, and the twentieth century wiil be, 
I dare to fancy, the age of art. Some will 

immediately say, “‘ No, the age of science.” But every 
age has been the age of science since the dawn of 
history. The invention of the wheel was at least as 
revolutionary as the invention of the steam-engine, 
the ship-propeller and the airscrew; the invention of 
the alphabet and of communication by writing at least 
as far-reaching as that of the telephone and the 
telegraph and the discovery of the big stick at least 
as awe-inspiring as the discovery of the big gun. Yes, 
every age has been the age of science, and, of course, 
every age has been the age of art. But during the 
last two hundred years art and science have been 
comparatively neglected in favour of mere politics 
and business. Science and art always flourish simul- 
taneously. This is natural since they are the products 
of man’s intensest intellectual activity. It is also 
illuminating to discover that in those ages when men 
understand by “ science ” the mere ordering, classifying, 
cataloguing activity, rather than the original analysis 
or synthesis of the creative scientist, there also passes 
for “art” a mere academic ordering, dissecting and 
assembling rather than the original analysis or synthesis 
of the creative artist. The great scientist is a D.Sc. 
as rarely as the great painter is an R.A. or the great 
musician a Mus.Doc. or the great writer a D.Litt. 

The inventions of the gramophone and of broadcasting 
are likely to have consequences as important as those 
which followed the invention of printing. Within 
three years a vast new public for music has been created 
in this country by these means, and now we are on the 
fringe of extraordinary developments. By one of those 
fortunate acts which we owe to the good traditions of 
our race, a monopoly of broadcasting was at the outset 
given to the B.B. Company, with the inevitable result 
of its becoming public property. The B.B. Company 
has now been in effect nationalised as the B.B. Cor- 
poration, and with a constitution which has no exact 
parallel in our civil service organisation it has been 
launched on a career which in a few years will attain 
an importance almost equal perhaps to that of the 
Board of Education. 

Far-sighted men have always deplored the lack of 
any subsidised art in this country. Our colleges and 
academies of music struggle along on a miserable 
pittance. Our national theatre is non-existent, our 
national opera is non-existent, our municipal theatres 
and opera houses are non-existent and our cinemas 
are mere retailers of the American film manufacturers. 
The illusion that science and art must pay their 
way in the form of cash dividends is common to 
ra erg and lawyers, and although the American 
usiness man instals a brass band in his factory be- 
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cause he finds that it doubles the workers’ output, it 
never seems to occur to him that his competitors Will 
do the same, and that therefore the problem of exis. 
ence remains unsolved. But life is too cunning fo 
politicians or lawyers or business men, and so yw 
discover to our astonishment that although no Gover. 
ment, not even a Labour Government, in this coun 
would have had the wisdom or the courage to subsidise 
directly a national theatre or opera house, yet heavily. 
subsidised drama and music is now being given day by 
day to the population of this country, merely as the 
accidental result of a scientific invention. The BBC 
is even carrying out a series of “* National ” orchestra) 
concerts at the Albert Hall, and produced the other day 
the first performance of Berlioz’s Requiem that hag 
been heard in London for thirty years. No private 
enterprise could have done this, for the simple reason 
that, at ordinary prices, even if the Albert Hall had 
been full. the receipts would not have paid expenses, 
But the B.B.C. did not need to count the cost or eyep 
to charge ordinary prices. The prices charged for 
these magnificent concerts are only about half the regular 
London concert prices. Naturally the concert agents 
complain of “ unfair” competition, but nobody is 
going to listen to them. They will not find a single 
sympathetic ear, for the simple reason that concert 
prices are far too high and nobody except the rich can 
afford to pay them. When one considers that the 
Queen’s Hall only holds two or three thousand persons, 
that the population of London is about seven millions, 
and that the Queen’s Hall is rarely sold out for any 
concert, it is clear that it must be the high prices which 
keep people away, for nobody can say to-day that 
good music is unpopular. If the B.B.C., however, is 
to develop satisfactorily, it is necessary that at this 
stage it should find a centre for its musical and dramatic 
activities in London. The “ National” concerts at 
the Albert Hall are a failure. Even at low prices they 
do not attract the public, for the simple reason that a 
journey into the bleak and desolate wilderness of 
Kensington on a winter’s evening is enough to daunt 
anyone but a melomaniac, and the acoustics of the 
Albert Hall are too bad for orchestral and choral 
performances there to satisfy even a melomaniac. 

What the B.B.C. should do is to build or buy— 
preferably the former—a theatre (not a concert hall) 
in some central or easily accessible part of London, and 
give its dramatic, operatic and musical performances 
there for broadcasting and charge reasonable prices for 
public admission. In this way we shall soon have 
permanent English and Foreign opera, drama and musie 
established in this country. The B.B.C. alone can 
afford to maintain and develop a first-class organisation, 
and by this means we shall find an English national 
equivalent for the State and City subsidised theatres 
and opera houses of the continent. We have the great 
advantage over America that we have kept a public 
monopoly of broadcasting, which gives us an incom: 
parable instrument to further artistic education and 
give the public those facilities for the development of 
its intellectual and sesthetic faculties which are indis- 
pensable to social harmony and to civilisation. It wil 
be interesting to see whether the new board’ which 
controls the B.B.C. has the courage and vision to take 
this step, or whether enterprise has ceased with the 
transformation of the private Company into the public 
Corporation. To continue the B.B.C. concerts spor 
adically at the Albert and other unsuitable halls, and 
to give its dramatic and operatic performances Im the 
chilly and unsuitable interior of its studios is for the 
B.B.C. to declare itself blind to its duties and its potentr 
alities. Mr. Charles Gulliver has offered to the L.C/. 
to build almost half-a-dozen theatres on the vacatt 
Strand site. Let the B.B.C. build one! 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Abert. By PrerrE Benorr. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


His Mistress and I. By Marcer Prtvosr. Translated by 
Captain N. FLEMING. John Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


the Terrible. By Jean VicNaup. Translated by Joyce 
Davis. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Quesnay. By ANnpDR& Mavrois. Translated by 
Brian W. Downs. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tales from Maupassant. With a Preface by R. B. CuNNING- 

game GranaM. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

yan, By Emme Zora. Translated by JoserH KearING. 

Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

This is an interesting batch of translations from the French. 
Of course, the intellectuals of Paris (and other capitals) might 
ly object to some of the authors represented, and it would 
not be surprising if they approved of none of them. I must 
admit that I myself approached one or two with a slight pre- 
Take Pierre Benoit, for example. Is he not a best- 
seller? The latest French edition of Alberte is described as the 
110th thousand. Was it not suspected that his L’Allantide 
contained extensive and unacknowledged borrowings from She? 
And then the English publisher of Alberte has made matters 
worse by presenting the book in a hideous coloured wrapper, 
the illustration on which immediately suggests the crudest of 
sensational fiction. Also, he supplies the novel with a totally 
unauthorised sub-title, ‘‘ A poignant story,” and further describes 
it as “a love drama of profound pathos.” These tasteful 
additions, however, he counterbalances by suppressing the 
epigraph from “* Andromaque”’ and the dedication. In short, 
he does everything to frighten away the intelligent reader. 
This isa pity, because Alberte is a book for the intelligent reader. 
Briefly, the story concerns a woman who, after a marriage 
involving excessive repressions, becomes infatuated by her 
daughter’s fiancé. Her feelings are returned, and the daughter, 
after being more and more neglected for the mother, is killed 
in a motor accident a few days before she was to have been 
married. The mother then joins her lover, although she more 
than suspects that the accident was contrived by him. Their 
relationship continues for several years, until she discovers that 
he is surreptitiously planning to marry a rich American, where- 
upon she denounces herself and him to the local magistrates. 
Now this bald summary may not sound very promising. It 
does, in fact, show the raw materials of this novel in their least 
favourable light. They might so easily have resulted in some- 
thing melodramatic, salacious or sentimental (if not all three). 
Benoit, however, has such a complete control over his material 
that he not only avoids these pitfalls, but he is never in the 
slightest proximity to them. The book is, indeed, a triumph 
of good workmanship. It is restrained, without being lifeless, 
subtle but not far-fetched. There is economy of treatment, 
which is never allowed to degenerate into curtness of manner. 
And this excellence of technique is matched by the effective 
character-drawing. The daughter is a particularly clear-cut 
achievement, while the fiancé is just sufficiently out of focus to 
make his treachery credible. As for the mother, it is she who 
tells the story and she reveals herself completely in the process. 
Altogether Alberte is an admirable object-lesson in the art of 
fiction, and one might mention at least half a dozen contem- 

porary English novelists who could learn much from it. 

I now come to Marcel Prévost. Here, too, my approach 
was a prejudiced one. Another best-seller, another author with 
a dubious past. Above all, that catch-penny title! Yet His 
Mistress and I is far better than a story with such a title has 
any right to be. The similarity to Alberte is remarkably close. 
It is told in the form of a confession, and its central theme is a 
murder (or what practically amounts to a murder). But in this 
case the narrator is a man, and perhaps for this reason the book 
Is both more subtle and more ruthless in its dissection of what is 
Sometimes timidly described as love. On the other hand, 
it has faults which I did not detect in Alberte. Thus, there is 
aN occasional excess of ariifice, and two or three pages were 
Plainly written as a concession to the readers who were taken 
in by the title. But as a psychological study it is astonishingly 
profound and complete. Here, again, I find myself drawing 
comparisons. The motives and instincts which Prévost explores 
Fee nrtiensly cannot be considered abnormal or pathological. 
—— is the English novelist with any notion of handling 
be emotional conflicts ? The only two names which occur 

me as not being absurdly incongruous in this respect are 





those of Oliver Onions and W. Somerset Maugham. As for the 
rest, their attempts in this particular direction read, by contrast, 
like the work of promising but inexperienced juveniles. 

In these two novels by Benoit and Prévost the setting is 
relatively unimportant. This is not the case with Sarati the 
Terrible, the interest of which depends entirely on the setting. 
The scene is laid in Algiers—not the aromatic Algiers of the 
tourist, but that of the dock-labourer: the harbour where he 
slaves brutishly in heat and coal-dust ; the back-streets where 
he takes his ease even more brutishly. There are a few graphic 
descriptions which show that Jean Vignaud is a close observer 
and that he can record his observations with something more 
than a reporter’s skill. Unfortunately, the story which he has 
contrived against this picturesque background is crude and 
hackneyed stuff. There is an aristocrat, once wrongfully 
accused of fratricide (the pistol went off by mistake), and now 
disguised (but not too much so) as a coal-heaver, who woos and 
wins a maiden of low degree. Still, he is less absurd than the 
title-character who, brandishing his club, bellowing his curses or 
writhing in noisy agonies, is, indeed, terrible. To be a finished 
product he needs only blatant captions and sensational close-ups. 

It is a relief to pass from this barn-storming violence to the 
discreet and cultivated prose of André Maurois. His Bernard 
Quesnay is a captivating piece of work. The familiarity with 
business life which it reveals has resulted not in contempt 
(for I can hardly imagine the suave and witty André Maurois 
giving way to anything so ill-bred as contempt), but in an 
attitude of ironic aloofness. (The scenes in the factory and 
its precincts recall certain chapters from Mr. Agate’s 
Responsibility). There is also much excellent portraiture. 
A fault-finder would perhaps object that this novel is episodic. 
So it is; but how delightful some of the episodes are! I will 
single out two for special mention—Bernard’s last meeting with 
Simone in Paris, and his one moment of tenderness with 
Francgoise—because they could have been written only by an 
author of consummate finesse. The ease with which these pas- 
sages read, and their complete freedom from over-emphasis, 
tend to conceal the mastery with which they reproduce deeply 
poignant situations. Bernard Quesnay is an exquisite book. 


I now come to a volume containing seventeen stories by 
Guy de Maupassant. It is hardly necessary here to discuss 
them on their merits. In the course of a rambling preface 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham says: “The very simplicity of 
Maupassant’s style often conceals the deepness and nobility of 
his thought, for few men who have written short stories have 
had so much philosophy apparently strewed carelessly about the 
pages of their tales.” Well, there are no doubt many people 
who will agree with this. Equally, there are many more who 
will deny Maupassant any “ deepness and nobility of thought ”’ 
or anything that can decently be termed “ philosophy.” At 
the same time, even his detractors will admit that he could 
write stories, and that sometimes he could write them excep- 
tionally well. As regards the present volume, its publishers, 
with that quiet confidence which distinguishes publishers 
from literary critics, claim that it contains “the best short 
stories of Maupassant.’”” However this may be, it does contain 
** Boule de Suif ’’ and ** La Maison Tellier,” so that, in one sense 
at least, the publishers are right, and the existence of the 
volume, is justified. 

This hardly applies to the latest edition of Nana. In the first 
place, it has been considerably abridged. The French original 
runs to about 160,000 words, while this version is barely more 
than half that length. (To make matters worse, there is no indi- 
cation that the book is incomplete.) Now, whatever Zola’s 
ultimate position in literature may be, he cannot be sub-edited 
as if he were a junior reporter. His effects are achieved by the 
patient accumulation of detail, and deprived of his density he 
loses any significance he may have. This mutilation of Nana, 
for instance, is scandalous. Whole chapters are rendered 
pointless as a result of it. Indeed, the whole book has been 
rendered pointless, because the concluding passage which 
describes Nana on her death-bed, that terrible finale towards 
which Zola has been deliberately moving from the very first 
chapter, is omitted. And then there is the translation. I have 
made no comment on the translations of the previous books 
under review, because without being brilliant, they serve their 
purpose. They lapse now and then into a foreign accent which 
is generally more pronounced in the dialogue, or provide evidence 
that a dictionary has been injudiciously consulted, but they are 
free from the gross blunders which Mr. Keating commits. He 
translates: ‘ A-t-il fait une sale te!” by * Did he give me a 
dirty nod ?” thus achieving what must be very near the record 
for inaccuracy and nonsense; he thinks that “une bombe 
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glacée”” means “an iced cheese” (what on earth is an iced 
cheese ?); he can write such a sentence as: “ And—pish !— 
after all, if they leave their money and their skin, it’s their 
fault.” This illustrates how thoroughly Mr. Keating succeeds 
in reducing the racy vulgarity of the original to the level of 
gibberish. I suggest that he would do well to leave Zola alone 
and try the school of Hugo instead. P. 8. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA 


Ignatius Loyola: The Founder of the Jesuits. By Paut VAN 
Dyke. Scribners. 15s. 

Professor Van Dyke is not absolutely the first historian 
who has written on Ignatius Loyola without cant. As long 
ago as the fifties of the last century Sir James Stephen, “a 
transcendental Quaker with a tendency to Popery,”’ wrote an 
essay on the founder of the Jesuits which strikes the same 
note as this eminently sane and sympathetic study. But 
the list of sensible books about the great Catholics, as about 
the great Protestants, of the sixteenth century is still so 
small that everyone who cares about historical justice will 
be devoutly thankful to Professor Van Dyke. Of course 
Ignatius was a great man, one of the greatest in modern 
history. Unless he is blinded by theological prejudice, no 
student of the modern world can fail to realise, if he gives his 
mind to the question, that the founder of the Jesuits became 
thereby one of the creators of modern European civilisation. 
In fact, it is one of the proofs of the endurance of Ignatius’ 
influence that it is still so rare to find him treated as a human 
being, that he still survives into the modern world as a saint or 
a devil. So a supremely interesting man, whose whole influence 
was due to the depth and breadth of his knowledge of human 
nature, is still treated as if he were outside the categories of 
humanity. Let us hope that some at least of his detractors and 
worshippers will discover from Professor Van Dyke something 
of what he was actually like. All really massive characters 
possess a combination, very rare in its highest form, of enthusiasm 
and commonsense. Perhaps it is untrue to say that such a 
combination is only possible in men of breeding, but for Ignatius 
it certainly is true that he could not have been himself if he had 
not always remained a Spanish nobleman. He could never 
have accomplished what he did, if he had not contrived to hold 
together in a formidable combination exquisite tact with a 
passion for saving souls, and an instinctive knowledge of the 
world and of men. It was much too delicate a combination of 
qualities for its influence to be transmitted entire to his successors, 
and he can hardly be blamed that the Order he founded failed 
to maintain his standard. But it is a poor sort of historical 
criticism which visits all the sins of an institution on its founder, 
and not even the fiercest detractors of Ignatius can deny that 
in his own day he was the one man of a stature “to speak in 
the gate” with Calvin. To be a man at all, one must be a 
Protestant or a Catholic, a believer in discipline or a believer in 
liberty, in tradition or in progress, in reform or in revolution. 
Luther’s visit to Rome helped to make him a revolutionary. 
Ignatius saw the same things in the same place and became a 
reformer. Only a partisan can be sure that either was entirely 
right. The real question is what use each made of the spasm of 
pity and terror at the tragedy of human wickedness which can 
be felt in its full intensity only by a religious genius. 

But perhaps it would not really be good for the world if all 
Conservative leaders were like Ignatius. There must be liberty 
as well as discipline and noble souls who cannot bow even to the 
noblest of disciplinarians. But most people with any manhood 
in them must have found Ignatius difficult to resist. Professor 
Van Dyke is rather naively surprised that at the end of his life, 
when the Society of Jesus had at last come into being, its 
founder contrived to dispense entirely with recreation and 
distraction and only stopped working when his health made it 
imperative. But it was just this concentration of purpose, 
this complete absorption in the one thing that he could do really 
well, which gave Ignatius his strength and authority. Lasting 
power over other men only comes to those who can lose themselves 
entirely in their purpose, and the least trace of self-indulgence 
in Ignatius would have sent him the way of Napoleon and all 
the other egoists who have pursued power for its own sake. 
A very different type was Ignatius. If he had cared a straw 
for self-advertisement he could have found innumerable short 
cuts to it. But no man ever followed the long road of life, which 
is so much longer than high-spirited youth imagines it to be, 
with more tenacity and (rare combination) more willingness 
to learn. Napoleon must have been astonished himself by 


the rapidity and completeness with which his ambitions realised 








es 








themselves, but Ignatius had to change his whole plan time 
time, to start again and again at the bottom of the ladder, 
he earned the right to give the whole of himself to the Chureh, 
He was emphatically a man who learnt by experience: he had 
to cure himself of asceticism by practising it almost with ferocity. 
to discover the true value of things like health and cleanlines 
which his upbringing had first taught him to take for 

by trying out the consequences of their neglect; to find oy 
that his idea of working in the Holy Land was an idle d 

by fighting his way to Jerusalem through incredible dangey 
and hardships; to prove ‘his own doctrine of obedience, by 
sitting in a form of schoolboys and grinding at Latin Gramma 
when he was over thirty; and to test his faith in the Chureh 
as the Voice of God by wrestling for long years with the meanney 
and treachery and distrust of her rulers. What saved him was 
the proud consciousness of his own nobility of soul and the visible 
witness to it in his power over other men. No wonder when gt 
last he found himself in the position where that power could 
move the world that he gave himself up entirely to its exercise, 
to enforcing on others who were strong enough to bear it the 
stern discipline which he had tested upon himself, to handling 
others with the delicate tact and consideration which a map 
of his position owes to his inferiors, and using all his rare powers 
of organisation and his rare knowledge of the world in the 
strengthening and the extending of his Society. So it was given 
to him to accomplish as much perhaps as any man, with his 
inevitable human limitations, can expect to do. All that cap 
be got out of an organisation he got out of his, all that can be 
built on one view of the lessons of experience he built ; unless 
there is more in human nature than Ignatius thought there was, 
no more can be made of it than he made. 





TOLSTOY, DRAMATIST 


Stories and Dramas Hitherto Unpublished. By Leo Totstoy, 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

This volume contains work representative of every period of 
Tolstoy’s literary life. The earliest story is dated 1851, when 
the author was twenty-three, and the latest belongs to 1910, 
the year of his death. The translations are by Mrs. Lydia 
Turin, Mrs. H. M. Lucas and Mr. C. J. Hogarth, and on the 
whole read well, though they are not, perhaps, altogether equal 
to the best work of Mrs. Garnett or of Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer 
Maude. Mr. Hogarth has by far the hardest task in the render- 
ing of The Contaminated Family, a five-act comedy which is 
a notable addition to the Tolstoyan theatre. There is no 
doubt that the chief difficulty of any translator from the Russian 
is the rendering of dialogue ; and in this play the long speeches, 
the sudden changes of tempo from the language of the pedantic 
excise-officer to that of the landowner and his wife, and again 
to that of their children, present a very formidable problem. 
The play itself is a failure, but it contains shrewd observation, 
humorous characterisation and an easier, more light-hearted 
spirit than we find in any of Tolstoy’s plays, except The Fruils 
of Enlightenment. The Contaminated Family is, in a sense, 
the Tolstoyan equivalent to Ibsen’s The Wild Duck; only it 
belongs to a period in Tolstoy’s life, 1863 and 1864, when the 
material for criticising and mocking at others’ misrepresentations 
of his belief was not very large. Venerovsky, a Radical phil- 
osopher and an excise-officer, comes frequently to the house of 
Pribyshev, a kindly landowner, with two children, Liubov, & 
girl of eighteen years, and Peter, a boy of fifteen, and a niece 
Katerina, pedantic and radical, aged twenty-six. He is not 
represented as entirely fraudulent ; but as one of those egotistie 
pedants attached to all revolutionary parties, who can use the 
articles of their creed to advance their own interests. He takes 
a genuine pleasure, and perhaps flatters a sense of duty, by 
inoculating Liubov and Peter with his “new” ideas, 
welcomes the foolish, absurd adulation of Katerina, as & help 
to consolidate his position in the household. His intention 8 
to marry Liubov. This he does; but the marriage ends in § 
scene of farcical tragedy which is the best thing in the play. 
It is an artificial scene, but there is ingenuity in its arrangement 
and much humour in the dialogue. The whole of this, the 
last act, takes place in a country inn, to which in turn come 
Venerovsky and Liubov; Katerina, Peter and Tverdinsky, 
Peter’s fool of a tutor, all of whom are escaping to Petersburg 
and finally Pribyshev, who has come after his son and his mlece, 
but takes back his daughter as well, leaving Venerovsky 
talking, but brideless and moneyless. In its pace, its richness, 








its middle-class vigour and sense, the whole play suggests 
Dickens had more influence on Tolstoy than one could have 
guessed from his other work; in much of the dialogue given 
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to Tverdinsky and Venerovsky there are signs of that Victorian 
humour. Here, for instance, is part of a discussion between 
Yenerovsky and his three or four hour old bride. She is tired after 
the ceremony and the beginning of their honeymoon journey 
and Venerovsky’s idea of recreation for her is to abuse her 

ts, of whom she is very fond, and to point out how greatly 
she is benefiting by association with him. 

Venerovsky : . . . Remember that you were brought up amongst 
the most sordid of surreundings, and that, for all your fineness of 
nature, you inevitably absorbed from those surroundings’ stagnant, 
lethargic atmosphere a great deal of contamination. Well, though 
that contamination escaped your notice at the time (even as the 
dweller in a cowhouse might fail to remark the smell of the manure) 
there came a moment when, brought suddenly into contact with 
purity and strength, you realised the existence of your uncleanly 
environment, and saw flash across your vision a blinding beam of 
light. That beam of light was myself. Keep your vision fixed upon 
me immovably. Only thus will you realise your spiritual blemishes. 
(He paces the room excitedly). 

Liubov (under her breath): Yourself, Yourself! Always yourself! 
The play is a failure on the whole because Tolstov has dissipated 
his strength in it, filled it too full of motives and allowed himself 
to be distracted by his own excitement, especially at the farcical 
possibilities of Katerina and Tverdinsky. 

Of the stories in the book one, at least, How Love Dies, is 
a masterpiece : dealing with a subject which always fascinated 
Tolstoy, the difference between love and lust and the possibility 
of reconciling passion and affection ; it was written at a time 
before Tolstoy had become definitely Manichean on the subject 
of the body. There are other beautiful things in the book, and 
in the slightest sketch the impress of that personality whose 
grandeur and significance and influence on our time have not, 
cannot yet, properly be estimated. 


THE ANT AND THE SUNBEAM 


Forest, Steppe and Tundra: Studies in Animal Environment. By 
Maup D. Havitanp. Cambridge University Press 12s. 6d. 


The pleasure of discovering a new book by Miss Haviland is in 
no way diminished by her terrible taste in titles. We are getting 
used to this little foible of hers. And, in a sense, perhaps she is 
right; for the main object of her works is scientific, and from 
that point of view their titles describe them sufficiently well. If 
we have learnt to separate science and literature in our minds, 
and to resent it almost as a deception when one of the best books 
of the 1926-1927 publishing season appears under a title sug- 
gestive of a mere cold-blooded catalogue of facts, that is not 
Miss Haviland’s fault. For it is precisely the facts that interest 
her; and if she presents them with an art that the best of us 
might envy, if she quotes Ovid and Tchekov and Wordsworth 
and R. L. Stevenson in support of her description of the scenery 
on the Russian steppes, she does so quite naturally, without 
affectation, without any idea of gilding the scientific pill. 

It is impossible to show her method, except by quotation. 
She is describing animal life in a typical rain-forest of Guiana. 
She explains that such a forest is like a lofty building, composed 
of a number of storeys, from the thick vegetable canopy which 
forms the roof of the forest—or falls over its edge at the waterside 
like a curtain—down through successive stages to the dark, 
shaded earth itself. Conditions of life in these various storeys 
are completely different. An inhabitant, for instance, of that 
brilliantly coloured, blazing hot canopy-roof (of which we know 
so little that much of its animal life is probably still unclassified) 
would die immediately if some mischance sent him floating down 
below, like the lift in a New York sky-scraper. There is a 
division as marked as that between deep-sea fish and those 
which swim near the surface. Differences of heat alone would 
account for this: 


+. life is only tolerable because the boundaries of light and 
shade are sharply defined. It is possible to sit under the trees in a 
temperature which is pleasantly warm, and thrust the hand into a 
blistering glare where the mercury climbs to 150 degrees or more. 
Except in the very deepest jungle, some sunlight filters to the forest 
floor through chinks in the foliage canopy overhead. These shafts 
of light strike as bright and hot as the rays from a burning glass ; 
and as they move over the leaves, small vertebrate life creeps out 
of their way. 1 once watched such a sunbeam searchlight overtake 
* party of ants who were devouring the decomposing body of a 
caterpillar. Within half a minute they fled helter-skelter, and the 
remains of their meal shrivelled up as if before a furnace. 


, Brilliant little pen-pictures like this abound, especially in the 
one half of the book, which is devoted to the rain-forest. But 
flat, grassy steppes of Southern Russia are beautiful too. 


““ When, as in June, the whole expanse is clothed in flowers of 
every tint of blue, white, gold and rose,” the sight is one that 
justifies even the panegyrics of “* Tchekov, Aksakoff, Gogol and 
other Russian writers on their native scenery.” Across these 
plains came Attila’s Huns and the Golden Horde of Genghis 
Khan. Across them, too, come at intervals other invading 
armies—sandgrouse and locusts—equally unaccountable in their 
movements, equally dangerous to their kind. No one can 
explain the locust migrations. As Miss Haviland points out, they 
will often leave a fertile area for an arid and sterile one. The 
last great invasion of sandgrouse took place in 1888, when a 
horde of them overran Europe, apparently radiating outwards 
from a centre east of the Volga. In Scotland, Yorkshire and 
elsewhere they attempted to breed, but by 1890 the last invader 
had disappeared—defeated more decisively than the Huns. 
Miss Haviland concludes her investigations on the tundra—the 
grim, frozen, treeless plains of the north, which Marco Polo 
wrote of as “‘a land inaccessible because of its quagmires and 
ice.” To the unscientific nature-lover the tundra country is 
probably an acquired taste. Miss Haviland finds in it a “* mys- 
terious charm,” and the birds evidently appreciate it too, for 
with the first gleam of summer sun they supply a soft incidental 
music of their own that seems to bring the moribund scene to 
life. ‘* In every morass and tarn,” says Miss Haviland, “ the 
lively voices of dunlin, stints and phalaropes blend into a con- 
tinual twittering murmur in such harmony with the character 
of the country that the spring songs of thrushes and warblers 
are never missed.” 

In studying animal life and environment in these three 
regions—forest, steppe and tundra—Miss Haviland has been 
mainly concerned to ascertain how far animals are moulded to 
their environment, either by modification of form and function, 
or by modification of behaviour and life history. A large pro- 
portion of her results, it is interesting to note, are negative, 
especially in regard to modification of form. Animals adopt 
their environment, instead of being adapted to it. The steppe 
fauna has few elements peculiar to itself. Tree-climbing 
animals, like the opossum, will be found both in forests and on 
treeless plains, without having undergone any modification of 
form in the latter case or any loss of climbing ability. To apply 
the theory of “* natural selection ” is to encounter contradictions 
at every step. The idea of “ protective colouring” comes no 
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better through the test. You will find animals who have only 
to remain still to become invisible to their foes; and living 
alongside them, and equally thriving, you will find relatives of 
theirs so brilliantly hued that their presence can be instantly 
detected at long range, whatever they do. Such examples 
suggest that, in this matter, we have fallen into that favourite 
error of the human reason—the mixing up of cause and effect. 
It may very well be that instead of acquiring their protective 
colouring, those animals fortunate enough to possess it have 
merely taken due note of the fact and adapted their tactics 
accordingly ? The principle of “flash” coloration, or the 
dazzling of a foe, must equally be held “ not proven” on the 
evidence Miss Haviland brings. And the general impression 
produced by such a book as this, is that to attempt to apply 
any one of our puny, cut-and-dried theories to the vast field of 
fact is to see it shrivel up like Miss Haviland’s forest ants before 
a searchlight from the sun. 

There is only one fault in this admirable book—that it will not 
be read enough. It will probably be missed by vast numbers 
of unlearned nature-lovers who would have enjoyed every page 
of it. Miss Haviland and her publishers should really get 
together and try and devise something a little brighter in the 
way of titles and paper covers. 


MODERN IRISH LITERATURE 


Anglo-Irish Literature. By Huca Law. Longmans. 6s. 

The term “ Anglo-Irish”’ represents a modern conception, 
one which was quite unknown to Molyneux, Berkeley and Swift, 
the writers who first made Ireland—English-speaking Ireland— 
famous in letters. It is an ugly term, an ambiguous conception. 
The necessary distinction between the Irish literature that is in 
Irish and the Irish literature that is in English could best be 
made by calling the one “ old Irish’ and the other ‘‘ modern Irish.” 
There are, as is well known, extremists of the Gaelic revival who 
would exclude from Irish national culture all that is not of Gaelic 
speech and tradition: the plays of Synge, the poetry of Mr. Yeats, 
the oratory of Pearse are for them no more Irish literature 
than are Burke’s political writings, the novels of Lever, the 
nationalist pamphlets of Swift. It seems by the title of his book 
that Mr. Law allows half their case to these extremists. Other 
critics, notably Mr. E. A. Boyd, have perpetrated a bull by 
dividing Irish literature into three categories, none of them 
Irish : (a) the English, (b) the Anglo-Irish, (c) the Gaelic. Anglo- 
Irish literature in this view traces its beginnings to Samuel 
Fergusson, Standish O’Grady, and W. B. Yeats, and the culti- 
vators of Gaelic legend. Swift and Mr. Shaw must be put 
among the English, because the folk-lore of pre-historic Ireland 
failed to inspire them! These definitions bristle with contro- 
versial points ; it seems simple, however, to speak of ** modern 
Irish’ and “ old Irish,” and we will say that Mr. Law has 
written a useful and comprehensive guide-book to modern Irish 
literature which begins, as Mr. Boyd’s more ambitious volume 
did not, at the right point—viz., the early eighteenth century, 
when the English language had definitely established its 
ascendency in Ireland. But should the Gaelic language be so 
successfully revived that it becomes the medium of expression 
of Irish intellect, then the application of the terms “ modern 
Irish ” and “ old Irish” will need only to be reversed ; the 
O’Bruadairs, the O’Cahairs and the Merrimans will be modern 
Irish literature, the Yeats, Shaws, Swifts and Levers will have 
become old Irish. 

Mr. Law chooses to include in his book “ all such Irish-born 
writers as, whatever their opinions and modes of expression, 
seem to have something amusing, stimulating, and interesting to 
say to this generation.”” The treatment of many of his authors 
is political rather than literary, and he justifies this by observing 
that Swift, Burke, Sheridan, the young Irelanders, even Moore, 
Miss Edgeworth and Carleton (why not add Mr. Bernard Shaw ?) 
were politicians in fact or by inclination. It is certainly true 
that a history of “ modern Irish ” literature with the political 
writers left out would be like Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark : also the non-political Celtic Renaissance in which 
Fergusson was the first figure of artistic importance, has been 
fully appreciated in Ireland and in England, whereas the Irish 
connexions of figures like Burke, Sheridan, and even Swift have 
been gradually obscured. The Celtic Renaissance sought to 
divorce literature from current politics; but that political 
passion can in Ireland produce works of true literary merit the 
writings of Lalor and John Mitchel attest. The divorce was of 


short duration, and to-day, as Mr. Law might have noted, Irish 
writers are again occupying themselves—though in a more meta- 


a 


physical spirit than that of their predecessors—with political 
definitions and expressions. 

But it is an error in a book on literature to treat the politica] 
writers politically, as mouthpieces of this cause or of that, 
Burke made a tremendous impression on his age and on pos. 
terity ; Thomas Davis was an exalted, wise and gentle teacher ; 
both were good Irishmen in their opinions. So far Mr. Law, who 
seems to confound opinions with spiritual disposition, and who 
also refuses to indulge in esthetic criticism. It would have been 
interesting to appraise the political writers of Ireland as writers; 
but Mr. Law is concerned with them as moralists and patriots, 
Ireland has excelled in the quality and quantity of her political 
writers, and it would also have been interesting to inquire 
whether among these writers can be found any common spiritual 
disposition, traceable to an Irish tradition or to other national 
influences, such, for instance, as one notes among the Abbey 
Theatre dramatists. Was there, for instance, anything un- 
English in Burke’s way of seeing and feeling the general problems 
of politics? It is not a question of opinions and sentiment: the 
thought and style of some of the most vociferous Irish patriots 
derived directly from sources as British as Macaulay and 
Carlyle. Goldsmith seems to have been a distinctly Irish 
character ; but it certainly never occurred to him that he con- 
tributed to Irish literature, and he avoided Irish themes, putting 
English scenery into his description of the surroundings of his 
boyhood. On the other hand, Berkeley claimed that his 
famous philosophy represented an Irish way of thinking, and 
two hundred years later Mr. Shaw, also addressing the world in 
general, repeated Berkeley’s ‘“* We Irish think like this.” Here 
we have two Irishmen, neither of them morbidly nationalist, 
neither of them attached to local causes, but both convinced of 
the fundamental “ foreignness”’ to the Irishman of the English 
mind. 

Whether among writers born and bred in Ireland any dominant 
spiritual disposition reappearing from age to age may be found, 
and how when found such disposition may be defined—these are 
questions which Mr. Law in his modest record could scarcely be 
expected to approach. He has been content to register the 
achievements of his countrymen in the past 300 years—a 
great achievement in proportion to their numbers—in most of 
the forms of literature. 


PALMERSTON 


Palmerston. By Puitie GuEDALLA. Benn. 25s. 


Lady John Russell: A Memoir. Edited by Desmonp MacCartay 
and Acatua Russet. Third Edition. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Guedalla has written a very entertaining book, and 
though, as he says, he has used the full apparatus of research 
and documents, he never allows his learning to suppress his 
liveliness. The portrait of Palmerston which he paints does not 
perhaps differ as much as one might have expected from that 
which his admirers have long taken as the true likeness. He 
appears as the manly, sensible, patriotic person who managed 
his own affairs and those of his country with a mixture of common- 
sense and briskness which were the outward and visible signs 
of great vitality and shrewdness. Sometimes, it is true, he 
strikes his biographers as a little ridiculous, but not half so much 
so as do the vast majority of his eminent comtemporaries. In 
fact his cheerful nonchalance seems to be taken as evidence of 4 
sense of humour rare among the Victorians, and it is suggested 
that perhaps the most popular man in the nineteenth century 
was at heart not of it at all. The final sentence in Mr. Guedalla’s 
book speaks of “ Pam” as the last candle of the eighteenth 
century. 

It seems more than likely that Palmerston himself took this 
kind of view of his own character and achievements, or at all 
events that he hoped that other people would take it. But one 
wonders sometimes how much of it all was bluff, whether old 
Pam was not one of those people who are anxious to impress 
the world with their manliness, just because they are conscious 
that their rivals have got more of the real stuff of manhood in 
them, and who often succeed in dissembling philandering % 
passion, peevishness as noble rage, and bustle as energy, because 
they take more pains than other people do over the art of making 
counterfeits to look like the genuine article. Take Lord Joba 
Russell for example who is cast by Mr. Guedalla for the part of 
a shrill, little womanish pedant over against his big twin brother's 
solid masculinity. No doubt Russell suffers by comparison 
Palmerston, because a cheerfully vulgar man can so often make 
a sensitive gentleman lose his temper, and there was a good deal 
of the touchy invalid and the over-conscientious aristocrat about 
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JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 
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poignant and racy.’ Sunday Times 
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ANDRE MAUROIS 
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The Time of Man Flowers and Elephants 
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HENRY BELLAMAN DOROTHY CANFIELD 
A novel of artistic sensibility by a writer A novel by the author of the Brimming Cup 
who has made his mark as a poet and a ‘Even better work than we have learnt to 
musician. 7s. 6d. net expect of her.’ Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


Crazy Pavements 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
A very modern novel by the author of Twenty-Five, describing the degeneration of a 
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Russell. He had none of Pam’s shrewd eye for what is going to 
make a crowd laugh, and he was constantly emerging, rather 
battered and ridiculous, from crises which he had created for 
himself. But then Russell was a man who judged himself 
severely, who knew and admitted his own faults and vanities 
and who had too much fight about him never to rush into contest 
when the odds were against him. 

How much genuine combativeness did Palmerston ever show ? 
He was often very rude to the Queen, extraordinarily offensive 
to his subordinates in office, several of whom would very much 
have liked to challenge him to a duel over his comments on their 
hand-writing, and more than ready to move battleships about 
when they were reasonably certain to terrorise fifth-rate powers. 
No doubt he bullied the tradesmen of Romsey with the same 
bland insolence that won him such deep hatred in Europe. 
But on the kind of occasion when a man may be reasonably 
excused for losing his temper, had he not a queer knack for 
fading into the background ? Of course such an attitude is 
often convenient, it enabled him to wait patiently for his Emma 
and on many occasions to escape having his bluff called in 
diplomacy. But does it not indicate that his bluff manliness 
was after all a cherished pose ? No doubt he more than half 
believed in it himself, otherwise he could not have made such 
admirable speeches about it. But it is an odd fact that the best 
orators usually succeed in convincing themselves in the very 
act of convincing other people: that is perhaps why they are so 
convincing. And if Palmerston was an actor, there is a certain 
poverty about his temperament, his poses are wooden and 
conventional beside Disraeli’s, and his feats of self-deception, 
if one may call them by a hard name, are much less interesting 
than Gladstone’s. Partly perhaps because he never really did 
succeed in convincing himself, it is oddly characteristic of him 
that in the last year of his life he was seen by a casual visitor to 
dash out of the door of his country house and feverishly clamber 
twice over a fence, as if to make sure that a Prime Minister of 
eighty could still perform this astonishing feat. Perhaps it was 
the same trait which made him in his palmy days so anxious to 
make the British lion roar, so as to be quite certain that the 
Greeks or Turks or the Portuguese or the minor German powers 
would really quake when they heard him. It was no doubt very 
fortunate and also pretty skilful to get the people of England so 
much interested in these experiments and as pleased as their 
author when they succeeded, but was it diplomacy or statesman- 


ship ? 
TAGORE 


Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist. By Epwarp 
Tuompson. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Six years ago Dr. Thompson published a short Life of 
Rabindranath Tagore, which was the first biographical sketch 
written by a European with a knowledge of the whole body of 
the poet’s work in Bengali. This later book is not an expansion 
of the first, but a wholly independent piece of work, accepted by 
the University of London as a doctorate thesis, although not 
written with that purpose in mind. Let it be said at once that 
it is a valuable and satisfying study, offering the only basis 
available to the Western reader for a general estimate of Tagore 
as a man of letters and an intellectual influence. 

It is, of course, a remarkable career and a remarkable influence 
here recorded. Tagore is the one modern Oriental writer who has 
conquered a world audience. But, although the list of his books 
in English contains nearly fifty titles, his reputation in Europe 
and America rests upon a small part only of his work, and 
Dr. Thompson has earned our particular thanks by bringing out 
the wide extent and variety of the territory, which no translator 
has so far entered. The profusion of Tagore’s creative gift is 
truly remarkable. He has been publishing since his teens—that 
is, for close upon half-a-century. He has adventured in all 
forms of verse, has written in prose upon nearly every subject, 
and been actively engaged in one social movement after another. 
He has experienced brief periods of relative unfruitfulness, but 
as a rule his production has gone forward in a copious and 
effortless stream—so effortless indeed as occasionally to suggest 
doubts of its profundity and real value. He seems almost too 
articulate. 

At times Tagore’s ideas and public actions have made him the 
object of ferocious attacks from his fellow-countrymen ; at times 
his intellectual modernism has provoked alike the conservative 
and the revolutionary elements in Bengal. But he has gone 
straight forward on his own lines, with a courage and self- 
assurance that few contemporaries have surpassed, and has 
ridden out every storm. 

His writing would appear to rest upon almost all levels of 





— 





quality. His novels have been more important as social criticism 
than as romance. His plays, though occasionally performed in 
the West, have no place on the Bengal stage. His essays 
written almost without cessation during his long literary life, 
have entered into the social culture of Bengal. His songs are a 
common possession of the people in north-eastern India. He has 
written nearly 1,500 of them, and they are endlessly popular, 
In two months, as recently as 1922, he wrote fifty songs. 

Dr. Thompson has interesting things to say about Tagore’s 
relation to Western thought and to Christianity, the limits of 
his knowledge of English poetry and its influence upon him, the 
lateness of his development on certain sides, the growth of 
his fame outside of India. Throughout the book he translates 
freely, both rhymed and unrhymed verse. The renderings are 
obviously competent, and sometimes the verse is strikingly 
good. But, needless to say, Dr. Thompson has a very difficult 
task in proving the greatness of a poet who has written originally 
in an Indian language known only to a very small number of 
Europeans, and it must remain true that the claim made on 
behalf of Tagore to a place among the world’s leading poets 
can be taken only on trust. As to the largeness of his endowment, 
the fineness of his lyric power, and the impressiveness of his 
personality, there can be no doubts. 


ESSAYS AND RETREATS 


Scenes and Silhouettes. By D. L. Murray. Cape. 9s. 


A Playgoer’s Wanderings. By H. M. Watsrook. Parsons, 
10s. 6d. 

An essay, to be worth calling an essay, must be more than so 
many pages of information or fine writing ; it must be essentially 
an act, an adventuring forward, a conquest however partial of 
chaotic darkness. And a collection of essays must be more than 
just a series of such acts ; it must reveal the impress of a single 
individuality. 

It is difficult at first to discern in Mr. Murray’s Scenes and 
Silhouettes any such unity of personality. The quality of the 
particular chapters is undeniable, but as an individual the 
author would seem to have concealed himself pretty completely. 
His range is wide ; he gives us “ studies and portraits literary, 
political, historical, ecclesiastical and dramatic,” yet all are 
presented with the same studied suppression. Very largely it 
is a reticence applied not only to the author himself, but directed 
equally to the subjects of his sketches, so that they seem drawn 
wholly objectively, neither from a complete understanding nor 
from a profound inward compulsion. It is as though, as he 
himself says of the Goncourt brothers, he *“* worked less from the 
interior of their personages than from collected gossip and 
curiosity ’”°—a defect scarcely perhaps to be obviated in the case 
of essays which, like the majority of these, have been written 
originally as book reviews, and are not therefore solely the 
result of personal inclination and study. Yet to note this 
is in no sense to impute superficiality. The function of the 
imagination, according to Anatole France, is not to create but to 
assemble ideas, and it might be said aptly of Mr. Murray’s 
portraits that though many of them seem assembled rather than, 
in themselves, creative, they are in every case assembled imagi- 
natively and never merely mechanically. The materials may 
not be his own, but the finished products are ; more and more 
definitely as we read we perecive in them the signature of certain 
undeviating qualities of deep sympathy, of wide knowledge, of 
keenly intelligent response. Whether his subject be Venice in the 
eighteenth century, the Oxford Movement, Clowns, Madame 
Tussaud, Queen Victoria, Manning, Lord Salisbury, Byron, Zola, 
or the Second Empire, he is always more than adequate to the 
occasion, able deliberately, but still delicately and deftly, often 
even with a touch of uncommon beauty, to call up the place or the 
person alive and moving before us. And if it seems “ a form of 
evocation that proceeds by sense to the images of memory, 
without calling on the creative or logical faculties,” still the most 
that may be urged against it is its resulting in an effect sometimes 
of an indefinable unreality. However charming, however living, 
these Scenes and Silhouettes, we are made to feel, are after all 
no more than scenes and silhouettes. All the world’s a stage, 
the author seems to be reminding us. Yet it is not unpleasant 
nor under the guidance of so skilful a showman unprofitable, 
to turn for a while from more pressing realities and to survey past 
and present, politics and literature, theatre and church, as matter 
simply for a puppet-play. 

We have, nevertheless, no desire to underestimate the solid 
value of parts of Mr. Murray’s volume—as, for example, those 
concerned with stage-craft and the art of the ballet, or, even more 
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THE MOST REMARKABLY REVIEWED NOVEL OF RECENT YEARS 
FOUR EDITIONS IN THREE WEEKS 


JEW SUSS 


By LION FEUCHTWANGER 


Translated by WILLA and EDWIN MUIR 
Square demy 8vo. 424 pages. 10s. net. 








A Chorus of Praise 


“This book is remarkable, full of food for vigorous minds. . . . Jew Suss is a splendid 
story, but it is also a complete picture of a complex social organism from top to bottom. It 
entertains, it enthrals, and simultaneously it teaches; it enlarges the field of knowledge. To 
the ordinary reader it brings home, far better than any history could do, the realities of the 
eighteenth century, and enables him—nay, compels him—by partly unconscious comparison with 
the realities of to-day, to perceive the strange rapidity of the evolution of mankind.” 

Mr. Arnotp BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 
“ One of the most remarkable historical novels of recent years. . . % It is difficult to give an 
adequate idea of the range and beauty, the colour and depth of Jew Suss. Nor is it possible to 
do justice to its unerring psychology and spiritual illumination. . . . There is an unmis- 
takable quality of greatness in the novel. It has been beautifully translated.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

“An astonishing achievement. To plunge into its depths is to become immersed in the hot, 
eager, sensual, coarse, and intense vigour of the times. It does for the eighteenth century what 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ did for the Renaissance.” Liverpool Post. 


“ Pulsates throughout with the bustle and unrest of the Court life of the time. In description 
and dialogue Feuchtwanger is equally good.” Birmingham Post. 


“The sweep of his narrative is irresistible, his pictures are unforgettable. This is certainly a 
great book.” Mr. Geratp Goutp in the Daily News. 


“Jew Suss is European history seen in the flesh.” Glasgow Evening Times. 
“The range and power of this book are astonishing.” Northern Echo. 


“Of absorbing interest. The book, helped by an irreproachable translation, is an excellent 
example of the really good historical romance.” Glasgow Herald. 


“Teems with life. The translation could not be bettered.” Nation and Atheneum. 
“We closed Jew Suss full of admiration for Herr Feuchtwanger’s ability. No short summary 
can do justice to this book.” Aberdeen Press. 


“This great book is one of the most remarkable historical novels published for many years. 

. No summary can adequately convey a sense of the beauty and terror, the vivid colouring, 

the tragic irony of this book, which places Lion Feuchtwanger in the front rank of contemporary 
novelists.” Daily Herald. 


“Truly a great book.” Sheffield Telegraph. 


“A work of genius. . . . A magnificent historical romance. Its exploration of the hearts of 
men and women is profound.” Jilustrated London News. 


“A very splendid romance. . . . . A drama of extraordinary majesty and power,” Star. 
“ Finely conceived, and finely carried out to the end.” Sphere. 


“The triumph of the novel is its superb picture of Jewry. . . . It is the epic of the Jew. I 
have read nothing to equal it in passion, in imaginative intensity, in penetrating vision.” 
Sunday pape. 


“May be pronounced without hesitation the first great historical novel of the present century.” 
Jewish Guardian. 


“A most exceptionally powerful story, glowing with colour and life.” Guardian. 


“A really fine historical novel, at once an admirably done canvas of history and an admirable 
personal narrative.” Church of England Newspaper. 


“A special word of congratulation is due to the translators who have put this remarkable book 
into such sound English.” Manchester Guardian, 


London: Martin Secker 
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important, the sections upon William James, Santayana, and 
Clutton-Brock. Here he passes unmistakably from negative 
to positive ; the intellectual attitude which gives the book its 
common quality seems not most at its ease but most responsive 
in dealing with these philosophers. In these three studies the 
author really does work from the interior not only of their 
personages, but of his own also. These essays are acts. 

The chapters of A Playgoer’s Wanderings might be termed 
articles rather than essays. Certainly they are in no sense acts 
or advances, but rather retreats into memories of the London 
stage during the last half-century. They recall the past, but they 
do not recreate it. ‘“‘ I sometimes think in my artless way,” 
Mr. Walbrook commences one chapter, and it is a typical 
phrase. This is not to dismiss the volume ; reminiscences of this 
kind are rarely without some interest, and these pages contain 
many amusing stories. But it is a book to glance through, 
whereas Scenes and Silhouettes is a book to read. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Colour-Music. By A. B. Kien. Lockwood. 36s. 

This is a most imposing volume, in which, besides a complete 
exposition of the theory of the “art,” every experiment connected, 
however remotely, with the present venture receives full mention. 
Colour-music, as it is called, would seem to be a much older idea than 
most of us might think ; in 1591 a Milanese painter called Arcimboldo 
set going an idea which was given precision by Louis Bertrand Castel 
in 1688. The modern instruments, or Colour-Organs, appear to be 
apparatuses of enormous complication and costliness; one was 
finished by Professor Wallace Rimington in 18938, and the latest of 
all is the invention of the author of this book. In 1922 recitals were 
given in New York by Mr. Thomas Wilfrid, inventor of the Clavilux. 
But, in spite of enormous expenditure of talent and thought, this new 
art does not seem to have got very far. We ourselves are at a disad- 
vantage in not having seen a performance on the Clavilux, but we 
have seen a German “ Abstract Film,” which, in point of arrange- 
ment of shapes (though colour is here not in question), we take to 
be on the same lines as a Clavilux composition, and the effect 
seemed to us monotonous, disconnected and fatiguing. One is 
constantly irritated by shapes which approach to recognisability and 
then sheer off from it, thereby producing an effect that falls between 
two stools. But it is quite possible that some day a distinct art will 
be evolved, though we think it doubtful if colour alone could ever 
interest for more than a moment or so, if divorced from any shape 
which could give it meaning for us. It is a question of producing 
something more than an amusing toy—something, in fact, of which 
aesthetics can take serious account. The development of colour- 
music must, we think, go hand in hand with that of the cinemato- 
graphic art, if it is to succeed ; neither of them have yet found their 
feet. 


The Cathra Mystery. By Apam Gorpon MacLeop. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Readers of detective stories will probably find Mr. Macleod an author 
worth watching ; for this, his first effort in a difficult class of fiction, 
has considerable merit ; and, though its three faults are conspicuous 
enough, they are faults that one who has mastered so much should be 
able to overcome in a future venture. The first fault is that no reader, 
however ingenious, could possibly guess the motive which leads to 
the murder of the mysterious recluse of the moor, whose body is fished 
up from a pool by the hero, only to be mysteriously lost again. The 
second fault is the introduction of too many coincidences of which 
one, at least, has no bearing on the plot. The third is, the continual 
recapitulation of the various detectives’ deductions—amateur and 
professional—from such clues as are discovered. The merits of the 
story lie in the neatness of its plot, in the excitement of its incidents, 
the naturalness of the narrative, and the reality of the people into 
whose lives an alien tragedy is intruded. 


Young Islam on Trek. By Bast MaATHEws. 
Press. 2s. 

Written primarily in the interests of Christian missionary effort, 
this little book is at the same time an excellent introduction for the 
general reader to the study of Islam to-day. Its author, who is 
Literature Secretary to the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, writes with 
wide knowledge and a remarkable freedom from religious bias. His 
survey of new movements in the Moslem world and their relation to 
the Christian world is sympathetic and impartial, and the missionary 
note is not sounded until the end of the book. Even those who regard 
missions to the Moslems as mistaken will find little in these pages to 
which they can take exception. Mr. Mathews, in his survey, country 
by country, of the Moslem world, stresses the fallacy of the theory that 
the East is changeless and that Islam does not move. The answer is 
that it is visibly moving everywhere—in North Africa, in Turkey and 
Persia, in Syria and Arabia, in India and Central Asia, in the Far 
East. The author compares this universal movement, in sum, with 
the Renaissance in Europe, when Christendom struck its tents and 
moved out of the middle ages of tradition and authority into the new 
age of quest, adventure and discovery. It creates a situation without 
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parallel in the thirteen centuries of the life of Islam. The war and it, 
slogans, the increasing contact of Christian and Moslem, the conquest 
of the desert by motor traction, the printing press and the cinema, 
have shattered Islam’s historic mould and poured it back into the 
melting pot. Nor is Islam alone concerned with what emerges from 
the crucible. Eighty per cent. of the 235 million Moslems who make up 
one-eighth of the world’s population are under the rule or protection 
of European governments, and in consequence the whole life of the 
world is bound up with the solution of the problems which the author 
discusses. A select bibliography and a map showing the distribution 
of Moslem population throughout the world add to the value of the 
book. 


A Synopsis of Economics. By Gerrrupe Wiuiams, B.A. (Lecturer 
in Economics, Bedford College). Methuen. 4s. 6d. 

This should be a very useful book for the beginner in economics, 
Mrs. Williams deals concisely and clearly with the main principles 
of economic science and their application in practice. Rent, value, 
money, wages, interest and profits, international trade, public finance, 
and even the capital levy, are all handled dispassionately; for 
she prefers to marshal the arguments for and against a theory or 
the solution of a problem rather than to support a case. She does 
not go very deep into most of the questions she touches—there is 
nothing, for instance, about the criticisms levelled by Professor 
Cassel and others at the marginal utility theory. But this can hardly 
be reckoned a fault in an elementary text-book, especially as there 
is appended to each chapter a list of suggestions for further reading, 
Fortified by Mrs. Williams, the young student may venture cheer- 
fully, and even with zest, into the hurly-burly of the big economists, 


Where London Sleeps: Historical Journeyings into the Suburbs. 
By Watrer GeorGe BELL, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

If there is one thing which this book teaches more than another 
it is that dignity is often in inverse ratio to size. Under Mr. Beil’s 
survey suburbs of London, which now count their inhabitants by 
hundreds of thousands, become more and more dignified as, travelling 
through the past, we strip their populations from them and see them 
as they were when Streatham was a Spa, or Tooting—that word of 
reproach—was a manor held by the Abbey of Bec in Normandy, when 
Barnet was a battlefield, or when Pepys lived at Clapham. Mr. Bell, 
of course, understands why to-day the majority of our suburbs count 
for nothing ; his title explains everything. Here and there, of course, 
we have a suburb, which still holds some link with the past. Kensington 
and Chelsea for instance, are places in which one could take a pride. 
But the rest are but abiding places, hotels broadspread, without any 
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 Heffer’s Spring List 





_ 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


An Episodical History. By. ARTHUR GRAY, Master of Jesus. 

Roy. $vo, cloth, 15s. net (Post 9d.). Illustrated with 10 coloured 

reproductions from Ackermann’s “ History of the University of 

Cambridge,” and many unusual prints. A handsome gift-book for 
all Cambridge lovers. 

The book is uniform in size with the Master’s “ The Town of Cambridge: 
a History” (10s. 6d. net). Dr. Glover in reviewing the former book in the 
Daily News says: “The Master has produced such a pair of volumes as 
few towns can boast, record in print and picture that anyone who loves 
England might wish to own.” 

“A really entrancing book.”—Punch, 


A VARSITY CAREER 


By B. DENNIS JONES, Trinity College, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


An answer to the many questions asked by both parents and prospective 
candidates for University careers. The author, who has had much experience, 
writes with sympathy and understanding. 

“An unpretending book containing a great deal of good advice.” 

—Times Lit. Supplement. 


AN ASIAN ARCADY 


THE LAND AND PEOPLES OF NORTHERN SIAM 
MAL LE MAY. Roy. 8vo, cloth. 21s. net (Post 


Cambridge. 


An enthusiastic account of one of the most fascinating 
(and little known) parts of the globe. With a colourcd frontis- 
piece, over 100 photographs and meps. 


“A book that reads less like a record of travel than a romance, and 
sometimes like a fairy-tale.’—New Statcsman. . 


THE HEREAFTER AND THE UNDYING HOPE 


By R. H. MURRAY. Crown &8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 6d. 


In his search for evidence of a Future Life the author explores the Old 
Testament and the New. He surveys the contributions made to the search 
by Spiritualism, and considers the pro!!em of reunion in the life to come. 
“It is a clear and strong book.”—Western Mail. 


FROM BABYLON TO BETHLEHEM 
By L. E. BROWNE, author of “F2rly Judaism.” 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d 


The Story of the Jews for the last five centuries before Christ. The 
author writes with a great charm of sty!e. 
“A happily chosen title for a scholarly little book.”—Month. 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


Cr. 8vo, 


By B. DENNIS JONES. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 
Addressed to those who intend to take Orders, with a convincing plea 
for the better conducting of our services in Church, The volume gives 


practical instructions in voice production. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE LESSONS 


By J. ANTHONY WOOD. Feap. 4to, cloth. 4s. 6d. net; 
postage 4d. 
Short Introductions to be read before the | S 
og wae RAE, ‘0 essons on Sundays and Holy 
“An excellent little book ... we heartily recommend the volume to the 
attention of the clergy, and suggest that the Church Council provides copies 
use at the discretion of the incumbent.”—Church of England Newspaper. 


Just Published. 


THE HIMALAYAN LETTERS 


of GYPSY DAVY and LADY BA. A joyous sojourn in the High 
imalaya. Roy. 8vo, cloth. 15s. net (Post 9d.). With maps and 
ecorations. Fifteen months’ travelling for travelling’s sake with 
4 train of ponies, yak and coolies. Here are letters to young and 
old from a land of prayer and fasting; from a land of colour and 
singing and dancing. 


“ 
A pleasant and unusual volume.”—Saturday Review. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 

With American Variants (In Phonetic Transcription.) 
By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN and F. G. BLANDFORD, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 5s. net; postage 6d. 


ig Containing all the words in current colloquial use. Phonetic transcription 
“ne 3 ith a long introduction explaining the uses of the dictionary. 
e '8 greatly to be desired that such books as this new dictionary should 
a wide circulation amongst teachers of English.” 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 
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BOOKS 


which you will want to read 
—and own—the lasting kind. 


Wild Animals 
By Wynant D. Hubbard. A white man’s conquest of jungle beasts. 
The capture and training of African wild animals. 


Illustrated. 
Caravans and Cannibals 
By Mary Hastings Bradley. A woman novelist’s adventures in the 
African wilds. Illustrated. 21s. 


12s. 6d. 


From Myth to Reason 
By Weedbridge Riley. 
pretation of nature. 


The Bugle Sounds: Life in the Foreign Legion 

By Major Zinovi Pechkof. Describes the soldiers of the Legion at 
work and at play and gives many interesting character studies of the 
men who composed the Legion. 10s. 6d. 


uropean Dramatists 
By Archibald Henderson. Revised edition with new material, includ- 
ing a new study of Galsworthy. Illustrated. 15s. 


The Life of Eugene Field 
By Slason Thompsen. An admirable biography of one of the best 
loved poets. Illustrated. 21s. 


Great Teachers and Mental Health 

By William H. Burnham, Ph.D. A study of Seven Educational 
Hygienists. Discusses their contributions to educational and mental 
hygiene, not only as found in their teachings, but as exemplified in 
their own lives. 8s. 6d. 


Little Theatre Organization and Management 
By Alexander Dean. Contains practical information upon casting, 
managing, staging and financing. 8s. 6d. 


The Book of Play Production 
By Milton M. Smith. Covers every phase of amateur production. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 


The story of the march of mind in the inter- 
10s. 6d, 


Caponsacchi: A Play 

By A. Goodrich and R. A. Palmer. A vivid and distinguished 
play based on the famous dramatic poem by Robert Browning, “ The 
Ring and the Book.” 7s, 6d. 


Advertising Research 
By Percival White. 


The Candle in the Cabin 
By Vachel Lindsay. A new book of poems with pen drawings by 
the author. 6s. 


Crashing Thunder 
Edited by Paul Radin. 
American Indian. 


Scientific methods applied to advertising. 25s. 


The remarkable autobiography of an 
10s. 6d. 


Newspaper Management 
By Frank Thayer. Thorough presentation of the business phases of 
newspaper publishing. Illustrated. 15s. 


The Individual and the Social Order 

By Joseph Alexander Leighton. An introduction to ethics and social 
philosophy. 12s. 6d. 
The Supervision of Instruction 


By Barr and Burton. The problems, principles and procedure of 
supervision. (Appleton’s Series in Supervision and Teaching.) 8s, 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 


PREFACE TO A LIFE 

By Zona Gale. An important new novel by the author of “ Miss 
Lulu Bett” describing the conflict a man goes through in trying to 
reconcile his dreams with the duties imposed upon him. 7s. 6d. 


THE WISHING CARPET 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 
carpet and wishing for things that never arrived. 


happened ! 
LIGHTING SEVEN CANDLES 


By Cynthia Lombardi. A novel of mystery and romance in an 
Italian villa, 7s. 6d. 


THE WAY OF ROMANCE 
By Major Vivian Gilbert. A new full length novel by the author 
of “ The Romance of the Last Crusade.” 7s. 6d. 





For years she had been looking at the 
Suddenly things 
7s, 6d. 
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meaning outside the domestic accommodation they provide for people 
whose real home is London. London, however, is not the City only, 
as Mr. Bell would have it, but that narrow strip of town which lies 
between lines drawn from Aldgate Pump to the Marble Arch in the 
north, and from the Tower to}j the Abbey in the south. Mr. Bell 
has done all that can be done for the suburbs, and has done it, save in 
one or two instances in which he has been amazingly irrelevant, in 
an informative and entertaining way. There are many agreeable 
illustrations. 


The Infatuation of Peter. By KaTuartne Tynan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Katharine Tynan has set the main scene of her present story 
in a small French town, whither her rather sorry hero goes to acquire 
conversational French at a pension run by a Frenchwoman especially 
for such pupils. The strength of the story lies in the very skilful 
delineation of this woman, who stands out from the rest of the 
characters, a figure of stark if pathological realism. She is forty-five, 
a well-preserved French forty-five, with a soldier son in Syria and a 
bourgeois husband at home, and she suffers from a form of neurosis, 
half maternal, half neurotic, that prompts her to coddle those of 
her pupils who have fought in the war into believing themselves 
invalids. Peter, to the dismay of his friends, falls a ready victim 
to the lady’s ministering-angel-cum-Potiphar’s-wife complex, and is 
only saved from final disaster because she tires of so insipid a quarry. 
The rest of the story is mere fiddle-faddle, but this curious bastard 
love-affair is so well done that the novel will probably be accounted 
Miss Tynan’s best. 


A Daughter of Cathay. By J."C. Keyrr. Alston Rivers, 7s. 6d. 
Taken as a story of stirring and dangerous adventure in China in 
the early days of the republic Mr. Keyte’s narrative has quite 
exceptional merit. Only one intimately acquainted with the country 
and its people and their relations with the European residents could 
have written it. A young Englishman travelling for a commercial 
firm in China is brought into touch with an English missionary and 
his family, at a time when anti-foreign feeling runs high. The 
mission is attacked, the missionary and his wife are killed, but the 
rest, a beautiful and priggish young Englishwoman, a charming 
Chinese girl—the adopted daughter of the missionary, and the latter’s 
little son, are saved. The traveller and the two girls make their 
way to the coast, and it is their journey and its perils with which the 
story is mainly concerned. Yet it is more than a story of adventure, 
for the characters are tirmly and truly drawn, so truly indeed that 
many readers will wish the adventures away and that the relationships 
between such strongly opposed people could have been worked out 
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in more normal conditions. Particularly we should have liked tp 
know what destiny Mr. Keyte would have given the Chinese gi 
brought up from infancy in English ways and English thought, had 
she not, to save her friends, pledged herself to a Chinese Politician, 
turned bandit. As it is he seems to have funked the issue, and 
sacrificed the girl, not to artistic necessity, but to a morbid feg 
of arousing racial prejudice. 


About Motoring 
PETROL AND OIL 


HE meticulous motorist forms a very small pe 

of the general body. The average owner of a ca 

meekly buys any brand or grade of lubricant which 
may be offered him at a garage, and accepts with docility 
petrol from a red, blue, green or yellow pump, whichever happens 
to have no thirsty car sucking at its hosepipe when he draws 
up to the filling station. He would be scandalised at the ides 
of purchasing wines, or even beer, without discrimination, 
But there is an obstinate idea at the back of his mind that al} 
motor fuels and lubricants are much of a muchness. He cap 
claim some justification in the fact that there is possibly no 
“best” fuel, no “* best’ lubricant; and that in any case the 
differences of quality between the popular grades are less drastic 
than their respective publicity agents suggest. Nevertheless, 
it is sheer folly to select either oil or petrol without care; and 
the need for care attaches not only to the various grades listed 
by one and the same firm, but applies in many instances between 
the rival brands. 

. * & 

A recent post brought me part of an excellent and expensive 
motor-car built towards the latter end of 1925. The part 
was one which should ordinarily have remained in action as 
long as the car was drivable, and have accompanied the engine 
through its various stages of degradation—first owner, second- 
hand, third hand, fourth hand, hire work, delivering green- 
grocery, and finally what the Air Force describe as “ reducing 
to produce” when an aeroplane has crashed so badly that 
nothing remains but to salvage the magneto and the pilot's 
flying boots. But the brief distance of 15,000 miles had brought 
untimely death to this particular item, together with five of 
its fellows. And the undue thrift of the owner was to blame; 
for encountering some fellow who bought very cheap spirit 
from some secret source, he had condemned a fine engine to 
run on fuel which ranks as first cousin to lamp oil. I do not 
say that the engine might not be induced to run durably on 
such filth ; but its carburation had been laid out to suit honest 
commercial petrol, and a substantial adjustment would be 
needed before the cheap liquor could be used without injury. 
To quote a different argument, some years ago I ran a certain 
cheap car from Tavistock to Exeter on a well-known petrol. 
The journey was a nightmare to a fastidious engineer; gear- 
changing was incessant ; the engine “* pinked ” surlily whenever 
she was slowed on her higher gears ; and the fuel consumption 
was disgraceful. Knowing that the fuel in use contained little 
or no benzole, I made the return run on a mixture with a high 
benzole content. Hardly any gear changing was necessary, 
the consumption rose by over 30 per cent., and the engine 
ran like oiled silk sliding over greased pulleys. Again, the type 
of owner who is cunning and lethargic always uses aviation spirit 
in winter in order that his engine may start promptly at low 
temperatures. 

. s . 

If it is not easy to buy really bad fuel nowadays, it is far less 
simple to discover the perfect lubricant for any given engine. 
The delightful little books discovered in the door pocket of the 
new car usually recommend a special grade of some named oil 
in language which is suggestive of threats, and implies the 
risk of fearful trouble if the advice be ignored. The experienced 
cynic is aware that this counsel may be sincere ; but he cannot 
cleanse his soul of the horrid suspicion that the car manufacturer 
and the oil vendor are members of the same lodge, or that they 
mutually own shares in each other’s concerns ; has he not often 
in the past defied such instructions when the recommend 
oil was unobtainable, driven a hundred miles with a palpitating 
heart, and gradually realised that his callous engine was running, 
if anything, rather better than usual ? Nevertheless, oils vary 
profoundly both in simple and in obvious ways which the 
most innocent owner may detect for himself, and also in those 
more subtle nuances which tease even the chemist at the factory 
laboratory. For example, many an otherwise excellent oil 
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by the Medical Missionary enterprise. 
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Missions Week. 
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Home Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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will glue the pistons to the cylinders so efficiently on a cold 
morning that the engine becomes really difficult to start; yet 
the universe probably contains a proprietary oi] which has all 
the virtues of its fellow and never congeals at any temperature 
which a British winter can furnish. Few modern owners face the 
toil and grubbiness inseparable from removing the carbon 
deposits in their cylinder heads ; and so they fail to discover 
how intimately the bulk and rapidity of these deposits is 
connected with the quality of their oil. A year or two ago a 
very popular light car suffered from rather a tiresome fault. 
Small as it was, its engine would run quite sweetly at fifty-five 
miles an hour. Those owners who crossed the Channel and 
found roads on which this pace could be maintained, discovered 
that if this high speed were sustained for say a mile at a time, 
the engine began to spit and bang in most disconcerting fashion. 
The fault might clearly be due to a variety of causes, such as weak 
carburation or a sticking valve. It was actually due to the 
charge being fired too soon, because the points of the sparking 
plugs became incandescent; and the simplest cure was to 
use a certain grade of a certain brand of oil. This conducted 
away just sufficient of the heat from the cylinder heads to give 
the sparking plugs their chance. 
* * * 


Until quite recent days the spouts through which one 
replenished the sump of the average motor-car engine with 
oil were small and inaccessible. Replenishment in winter was 
therefore a tedious business; and like all wise motorists, 
the present writer cultivated a habit of standing his oil drum 
on the kitchen range until the contents were fluid enough to 
pour easily. He learnt much in the process. One oi] would 
almost instantly assume the consistency of water, and would 
obviously prove a poor seal of the gap between piston and 
cylinder. Another would bisect itself into a large bulk of water 
and a thick, loathsome sludge resembling soft soap. A third 
would require lengthy cooking before heat affected its con- 
sistency. It follows that it is foolish to buy cheap, unnamed 
oils for nurturing expensive engines; that it may be unwise 
to take car manufacturers’ recommendations too seriously ; 
that strict obedience should be given to the specifications on 
the charts issued by the oil firms ; that if the grade of oil advised 
by one oil syndicate for a given engine proves in any way 
suspect or unsatisfactory, a change to the oil specified by 
a rival syndicate may result in an improvement. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH the reception of gilt-edged issues continues 
A to be excellent, there has been a decided setback in 
the volume of subscriptions to the issues of industrial 
undertakings. This was to be expected, and is no doubt partly 
due to a falling off in quality, for some of the most recent 
offerings have been of an inferior description. There has been 
a good deal of disappointment with the Imperial Tobacco 
report, and the price has fallen from £5 18s. 3d. last month 
to £5 8s. A big bull account financed by loans had been built 
up in these shares. On the principle that when most people 
are buying it is good to sell, and vice versa, these shares should 
be worth buying now. The rise in Argentine railways goes 
on daily, which should be gratifying to the many readers who 
hold them through the repeated recommendations in these 
notes. There seems no reason for taking the profit yet. South 
African shares also continue to show firmness, and Consolidated 
Diamonds of South West Africa, at about 23s. 6d., ex the 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, again look undervalued. The 
option certificates, which run till October Ist, 1929, conferring 
the right to take up one share at par, should be a good specula- 
tion at their present price of 4s. Anglo-French Exploration, 
recommended on December 25th at 26s., are now over 30s. 
In spite of the doubts expressed in some quarters, tin prices 
have recovered sharply from their temporary depression, 
and I see no likelihood of a continued fall for some time to 
come, except in the unlikely event of a severe trade slump 
in the United States. A couple of recommendations in this 
section are given in the Financial Supplement accompanying 

this issue. 

* * * 

Considerable irritation is felt in some City circles at the 
conduct of the Times in a matter that is regarded as tran- 
scending the limits of decent business behaviour. When 
companies advertise a report of their shareholders’ meeting 
in a newspaper, it is customary for the paper to supply reprints 


ee, 


for circulation among the company’s shareholders. The new, 
papers are anxious to do this, as the usual heading, “ Reprinte 
from the Daily Distorter” is a good advertisement for it, 
fact, the Times, in soliciting advertisements of com 
meetings, holds out as an inducement the fact that it supplies 
such reprints. Within the past few days, however, the Tim 
has put on these reprints, as part of the sheet and in myq 
more conspicuous type than any portion of the report, th 
name of Mr. Winston Churchil] and a paragraph adverti 
certain articles by that gentleman appearing in its columps. 
and companies have found themselves innocently 
that versatile personality to their shareholders, many of whom 
must have thought this intentional on the part of the company, 
One need only picture a similar bold announcement of forth. 
coming articles of, say, Mr. A. J. Cook, being spa 
into a company meeting report sent to the shareholders offici 
by the company, to realise the bad taste—to put it mildly— 
of this proceeding, which I am inclined to put on a par with 
the “smart” methods whereby a military guard of honow 
from His Majesty’s Forces was recently worked by a Yanke 
film firm. 

* * * 

The oil share market shows a series of rises, but it cannot 
be said that this.is on big public buying, for the ordinary 
investor has not yet been attracted to this section in lange 
numbers. The improved position of oil, however, is indisput- 
able ; the results of the American oil companies are the 
in this respect, and show conclusively that the oil industry 
is now in smooth waters—if such a simile is permissible. The 
buying probably emanates from the big people, who are in 
the know long before the general public. It is significant 
that one of the leading directors of the General Mining and 
Finance Corporation has gone on the board of the Phenix 
Oi] Company. Some months ago this South African finance 
house obtained a large block of shares in the Roumanian 
company, and it probably anticipates repeating the success 
of the other big South African house, the Central Mining 
Corporation, which has done so well with its holding in Trinidad 
Leaseholds. One may be sure that this deal was not con- 
sumated without careful investigation on the part of the General 
Mining and Finance Corporation, and it is a bull point for 
Pheenix Oi]. These shares have been recommended here on 
several occasions when they were much lower, and on 
November 13th last I pointed out that they had risen to 
25s. 9d. and that the profit might perhaps be taken. Since 
then they have been down to 24s., but on the news referred 
to above, they have recovered to 27s. 8d., and are now probably 
quite a promising purchase. Shell Transport have not risen 
as much as they should, and are of course a safer investment 
at their present price of £4 18s. 9d., which should be improved 
upon during the next few months. In fact, I look for a gener 
rise in oil shares. A. Emit Davies. 
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PREVENTS 


‘FLU’ 


“Try a drop on your handkerchief ”’ 


«Vy APEX,” like Mercy, blesseth him who gives and him who 
takes, for to be in the company of someone with a cold is 
The regular use 


almost as unpleasant as to have one yourself. 
. trom the 


of “Vapex” gives a happy sense of protection 
insidious germs of colds and ‘flu. 
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BOOKS WITH COLOURED PLATES. 
Careless’s Old English Squire, nice copy 1821, {12 12s. 

Cruikshank’s Greenwich Hospital, fine, 1826, £8 ros. 

Dr. Syntax’s Tour in London, uncut, rare, 1820, £4 10s. 
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The Annals of Europe, superbly illustrated, 1816, £3 1os. 

Comic History of England and Rome, 2 vols., five, v.d., £6 6s. 
If the above do not interest vou, ‘et us know your needs, as our stock comprises 
every form of literature. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
Joho Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


The sixty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
Lloyds Bank Limited was held on Friday, the 4th inst., at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the bank) presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and after referring to the 
death of Mr. Oswald Sanderson, the resignation of Mr. E. D. Vaisey, 
the election of Mr. Lambert W. Middleton and certain changes in the 
management, the chairman said :— 

THE BALANCE SHEET. 

If you turn to our report and balance sheet you will see some interest- 
ing changes. The capital, as compared with the previous year, shows 
an increase of £1,437,296, owing to the issue of ‘‘ B ”’ shares which you 
received in the early part of last year. The current, deposit, and 
other accounts show an increase of nearly {9,000,000, a very gratifying 
feature, especially when it is remembered that these figures are 
exclusive of our Egyptian business, which has been sold; while the 
acceptances, etc., are lower by £3,730,000. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet cash is up by more than 
£3,500,000, and with the addition of the next item—namely, balances 
with, and cheques in course of collection on, other banks in the British 
Isles—matkes up for a fall of a similar amount under money at call and 
short notice. Bills of exchange have increased by more than 
£5,500,000, whereas Treasury Bonds and other British investments are 
over {7,000,000 less than last year. There is very little change in our 
other investments, but our advances show the large increase of 
£11,400,000, and bank premises are up by £660,000. 


PROFIT AND Loss. 

Our net profit for the year amounts to {2,523,583, which, though 
slightly less than a year ago, is sufficient to provide for our usual 
dividend on the “‘ A "’ shares, and the maximum of 5 per cent. on the 
“‘B” shares, while enabling us to make the substantia! allocations of 
£250,000 to bank premises and £300,000 to staff superannuation fund, 
which we recommend in the report. In addition, we have appro- 
priated, before arriving at our published — figure, a larger amount 
than usual to our contingency fund. his does not mean that we 
anticipate bigger bad debts than we have experienced in the past. As 
a matter of fact, our record in this respect, both last year and this, 
has been gratifyingly small. But we realise that 1926 has been a 
wholly abnormal year, the final effects of which cannot yet be deter- 
mined with absolute accuracy, and you will no doubt agree that, when 
profits permit of such a course, it is a wise policy to set on one side 
sums which can be utilised for unusual requirements of trade, conse- 
quent on the coal strike, or for any other eventuality. 


ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF ADVANCES. 

Our advances represent almost exactly half the total amount of our 
assets. Towards the end of last year I had all the figures taken out, 
classified, and carefully analysed. The classification is by trades, and 
is based on the industrial grouping system adopted by the Federation 
of British Industries. It has been thought that the systematic analysis 
and classification of advances would not only show the directions in 
which the bank’s money is employed, but might also furnish a clearer 
indication of the causes of fluctuations in the total amount, and might 

thaps enable future movements to be foreseen. The figures are 
nteresting in themselves, but perhaps their greatest value will be 
found in the institution of a basis of comparison for future years. 
Periodic returns on identical lines may be expected to yield valuable 
information of trade movements, tariffs, strikes, etc., at home and 
abroad, and to afford data for the purpose of estimating in advance 
the effects of such causes on particular trades. 


OVERDRAFT FIGURES AND TRADE STATISTICS. 

The advantage of following a recognised classification is that com- 
parison between the bank's overdraft figures and trade statistics for 
the whole country will be possible. 

The first point which the analysis brings out is interesting. Taking 
the total number of all our overdrawn accounts, we find that our 
average overdraft is £1,204. The three largest sections, i.¢., personal 
and professional, agriculture, and retail, cover 83.9 per cent. of 
the total number of accounts and 42.8 per cent. of the total overdrafts 


—namely :— Average 
No. of Amount over- 
Accounts. (millions), draft. 
Personal and Professional 79,847 43-5 os . 5 
Agriculture .. ee 20,987 18.5 ee 881 
Retail .. 21,668 13.2 610 


That is to say, 84 per cent. of our borrowers have average over- 
drafts of no more than /614, accounting for 43 per cent. of our total 
overdrafts. These figures effectively answer the statement sometimes 
made that banks do not cater for the smaller borrower. Although 
we have been described as huge capitalistic institutions, it is “ the 
small man’ with whom we are chiefly concerned, and it is “ the 
small man” who figures most prominently in all aspects of our 
business. Our average shareholding is 250 ‘A’ shares, and our 
average credit balance is no more than {227. 

During the year the overdrafts, strictly so called, increased 
£10,800,000, equal to 6 per cent., and the number of overdrawn 
accounts has increased 9,882, equal to 6.7 per cent. ' 





Some of the larger increases are as follows :— Average 
Total. Increase. draft 
Agriculture .. an ++ 18,503,000 .. 1,619,000 ,, ‘. 
Personal and Professional .. 43,537,000 .. 1,532,000 ,, 545 
Retail - $e «+ 13,223,000 .. 1,026,000 ,, 
Local Authorities .. +< 7,068,000 . 700,000 ., s4 
Iron and Steel «+  39174,000 .. 528,000 ., 7934 
Coal ac 3,890,000 418,000 .. 12,935 


The figures for cotton are misleading as so much of th 
of this commodity is done by way of acceptances. The actual figure 
appearing in our overdrafts are :-— 


Average 
over. 
Total. Increase. draft, 
£ 
Cotton 3,805,000 691,000 ,, Ri 


I must explain that the total of all these figures in the analysis 
does not correspond with the total published in our balance-sheet, 
For one reason they are taken out at different dates, while the figures 
in our balance-sheet include overdrafts in India, and various accounts 
such as outstandings between head office and the branches, which, 
strictly, do not come under the heading of overdrafts. 


Other sections which show decreases are as follows :— Average 

over. 

Total. Decrease. draft, 

£ 

Chemicals and Fertilisers 894,000 122,000 .. 6,337 

Oils and Fats on a 1,670,000 318,000 .. 16,216 
Paper, Printing, and Pub- 

lishing vs ee -. 1,818,000 376,000 .. 3,024 

I will not trouble you with further statistics, but I think you wil 


agree that these figures are interesting, and as time goes on I believe 
they will become increasingly valuable. (Hear, hear.) 
THE Coal STRIKE. 

Well, gentlemen, that, shortly, is the summarized history of ou 
proceedings through a year which started with welcome signs of 
improvement in trade, provided always that we avoided industrial 
disputes, but which, after the early triumph of reason and sanity 
displayed by the country in the general strike, relapsed subsequently 
into the greatest humiliation which our reputation as a common-sense 

ple has ever suffered. I do not propose to enter at length intos 
discussion on the events of those unhappy months. The one cheering 
fact remains that, in spite of the evident desire to create class warfare 
on the part of those whose actions seemed to signify that their real 
intention was to cause general social and industrial chaos, rather than 
improved conditions for those whose interests they professed to serve, 
I see very few signs of increased bitterness in the relations between 
employers and employed in the coal trade. The whole idea of class 
warfare is so fundamentally foolish and so socially and economically 
unsound that it is some satisfaction to find that the miners have 
themselves been able to arrange better terms, without the handicap 
of the intervention of their former leaders, than was possible when 
the general voice of the men was unheard behind the daily din of the 
slogans and uncompromising utterances of those who so signally failed 
to justify their position as champions of the men's cause. (Cheers.) 

The more responsible trade union leaders whose motives have always 
been more closely identified with the interests of those ¥ 
they represented, have shown in recent pronouncements a sincere 
desire to face the facts and discover a sound foundation, by mutual 
arrangement, on which the trade of the country can be carried on. 
The word ‘* Goodwill '’ I almost hesitate to mention, it has become $0 
threadbare by constant use, but to those who from their position have 
a general view of the trade of the country as a whole, without being 
identified with any particular section of it, it does seem abundantly 
and axiomatically clear that the interests of all those engaged in a0 
industry are bound up together, and that the theory that good cal 
come to any section within it by warfare and strife is fundamentally 
unsound. (Hear, hear.) 

PROSPECTS. 

In a year when there has been much to depress us, there has, 00 the 
other hand, I am glad to say, been much also to justify a sane opm 
as to the future. The world is slowly but surely, in my bay 
advancing to more normal times. Politically, I think it is true 4 
Europe is settling down, and financially, distinct progress ca® 
recorded. Belgium last year returned to the gold standard ; buat 
decided to follow suit as from the beginning of 1927, the curre 
in both countries being stabilized. In France and Italy the somew 
wild fluctuations in exchange have quietéd down, and no longer —_ 
our export trade to the same extent as formerly. A substantl 
improvement both in Norway and Hungary has been apparent, At 
in Germany the Dawes Plan is being successfully carried “= 
home the return to gold has suffered no relapse ; the order boo 
the steel, iron, and chipbuilding trades, so long comparatively ong 
are beginning to fill up (hear, hear); imcreasing numbers 0 oa 
furnaces are being blown in; and, if there were time, there are 
other encouraging features which I should like to touch —, pat 
of these, however, can fulfil their promise if obstacles are wilfully 
in the way. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the Report and the 
resolution, being carried unanimously, the proceedings termina’ 
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“STANDARD ”’ SONGS. 
“HOME SWEET HOME.” 


“*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home.” 


Written by J. H. Payne in 1823, and first sung in 
“Clari” in the same year, the beauty and simplicity of 
the words and music (this latter by Sir H. Bishop) have 

it a universal favourite for fully one hundred years, 
and probably no other song has stirred deeper emotion 
jn 20 many hearts, for Home stands for all that we hold 
most dear. 

It behoves every man, therefore, to translate into action 
and in a practical manner this love of home and dear 
ones, and there is no more practical way of doing this than 
by making provision for them by an adequate policy of 
Assurance. 

A policy under the 


“SECURITY SYSTEM” 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


is the ideal policy for this purpose—the Scheme in which 
nothing is left to chance: everything is guaranteed in the 


policy. 
Write for Explanatory Leaflet “* AD4.” 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
NOCANNON STREET e.ce 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL S.vts 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 








Artificial Sunlight 
Irradiation with ultra-violet rays is a 
valuable adjunct to almost every method 
of treatment, particularly during con- 
valescence. 


A booklet fully descriptive of the 
present position and prospects of ultra- 
violet therapy will be sent to medical 
men and other responsible enquirers on 
application to: 


The BRITISH 


HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO. LTD. 
(Dept. 2), SLOUGH. 


Lendon Showroom: 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


The Two Hundred and Twentieth Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Proprietors of The Gas Light and Coke Company was held at the 
Chief Office of the Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, on 
February 4th. Sir David Milne-Watson, D.L., LL.D. (the Governor 
of the Company), presided. The Secretary (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) 
read the notice convening the meeting. The Report and Accounts 
were taken as read. The Chairman said :— 

The year that has just closed has been a most difficult one for all 
the industries of the country, and not least for the Gas Industry. Our 
accounts have been so much influenced by the long coal stoppage that 
before dealing with them in the usual way I propose, in order to avoid 
constant reference to the stoppage, to say something about it now. 

As you all know, simultaneously almost with the coal stoppage a 
general strike began on May 4th. This strike lasted nine days and 
was a period of great anxiety to the country. This anxiety was 
shared by the Gas Industry, although we felt confident that the 
trouble would not extend to us. Happily, it did not, and I should 
like to say that our co-partners and men generally continued to work 
satisfactorily during the difficult period. 

THE COAL STOPPAGE. 

We had, fortunately, taken the precaution of having good supplies 
of coal at our Works and had a stock equal to two months’ consump- 
tion. With this supply in hand, and by taking steps to increase the 
make of carburetted water gas, we were able to carry on beyond the 
two months, but as it became apparent that the stoppage was going to 
be a long one, and as it was quite uncertain when it would end, the 
Company were forced to begin buying foreign coal. This complete 
uncertainty was one of the chief difficulties of the situation. Week 
after week, month after month passed, accompanied by the usual 
prophecies of the optimists that the trouble would not last much longer. 
Some gave it as their opinion that it would end at the beginning of 
August, because no stoppage had lasted longer than three months ; 
others thought that the termination of Summer Time would see the 
men back to work; and soon. None, however, proved to be correct. 
We made inquiries from Ministers, Government Departments, Trade 
Union leaders, and from everyone connected with the coal trade, but 
could get no real guidance. The only thing to do, therefore, was to 
o on buying coal. At first F pan were quite moderate, but as stocks 

gan to get exhausted and supplies from abroad more difficult to 
obtain, prices soared up until at last we were paying as much as gos. 
per ton for coal delivered. 


THE WORLD RANSACKED FOR COAL. 

We ransacked the world for coal; consignments coming from the 
United States, Canada, Germany, Silesia, Czecho-Slovakia and even 
from India. As you all know, it was not until November 3oth that 
the stoppage came to an end, and, although work had been resumed 
in Warwick, Nottingham, Derby and Leicester before that date, this 
was of little benefit to us, the fields from which we mainly receive 
coal—viz., Durham and Yorkshire—being among the last in which a 
resumption took place, and we did not receive our first supplies of 
contract English coal until mid-December. For some time after the 
resumption of work we had to live largely upon foreign coal, and our 
consumers should be thankful that we were able to purchase it, because 
if we had relied upon coal from Durham and Yorkshire during the 
weeks immediately following the end of the stoppage, we should have 

‘one aground and there would have been no gas in the greater part of 
ndon. Contract coal is now coming in satisfactorily, and we have 
received the last of the foreign coal. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STOCKS. 

It is necessary in the winter for a Gas Company of this size to have 
stocks of coal to meet the exigencies of fogs and storms at sea, 
and when it is realised that in winter we use nearly 70,000 tons of 
coal a week, it will be understood that we had a very anxious time 
towards the end of the stoppage, when stocks were running low. 


PAYING THE BILL. 

With regard to the price of gas, we hoped during the first months 
of the stoppage that we might be able to see the trouble through 
without raising the price. As time went on, however, it became 
clear that we could not get through, and accordingly the price was 
raised from September by the nominal amount of 0.2d. per therm, or 
1d. per 1,000 cubic feet. It soon became apparent that this small 
increase would not be sufficient, and we had to announce a further 
increase early in October of 1d. per therm, and when the price of coal 
had risen to the es already quoted, we were forced to announce 
another increase of 1d. per therm. We felt that it was right that 
those who would use the gas made from this expensive coal should pay 
an adequate price for it, and that it would be a mistake to spread the 
expense over a long period ahead, thus imposing a burden on future 
consumers. Speaking in December last, I said that the coal stoppage 
would cost the Company an extra {2,400,000 for coal, against which 
we hoped to get {500,000 back in increased price of coke. Now that 
we are in a better position to arrive at the full cost of all that this coal 
stoppage has meant to us, it is found that the figures I then gave are 
fully confirmed. As a great deal of the foreign coal purchased will be 
used in the current year the accounts for 1927 will also be adversely 
affected. This explains the price we are now charging for gas. 


COMING REDUCTIONS IN PRICE. 


I am glad to be able to say, however, that we are rapidly getting 
through our troubles and have already announced a reduction in the 
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price of gas of 1.4d. per therm out of the 2.2d. per therm by 
the price has gone up. The new price is to come into force from 
March next. 

I think I may be permitted to express the satisfaction we fee} 
we were able to continue the supply of gas uninterruptedly durj the 
seven months’ coal stoppage and to oe sp its quality and 

i 


Had we not bought foreign coal the inhabitants of London would have 
had a very bad time, as many were without coal for months ang 
regarded the Gas Company as their coal cellar. There was a litt 
grumbling momentarily at the increase in price, but this ceased whey 
it was realised that it had not been raised until the fifth month of the 
stoppage, and then by only a very small amount. At its highest th. 
rice of gas has been advanced by no more than 23 per cent., and that 
‘or one quarter only, while we have paid for some of the coal as much 
as three or four times the pre-stoppage prices. We are glad to think 
that by the end of March we shall be able so to reduce the price tha 
the increase over the pre-stoppage figure will fall from 23 to 9 
cent., and I hope that well before the end of the year we shall be on 
to get back to a normal price. 


EXPENDITURE ON BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, 

Referring now to the accounts, you will see that on Capital we 
have spent {570,000 net. The increase in the sale of gas for the year 
permits of an expenditure of Capital to practically the extent of the 
amount shown, or, to put it another way, the cost of the Capj 
employed in the business remains at the figure of 1s. 9d. per therm of 
gas sold, which was shown by the accounts for the year 1925, 

Turning to the Revenue Account, which is that most affected 
the coal stoppage, you will see that coal has cost a further {4 10,000, 
as compared with 1925. This increase in cost would have been 
much larger but for the fact that the coal purchased under contract 
for the year 1925 was at higher prices than the coal so bought in 1926, 
and that we used 250,000 tons of coal less than in 1925 by increasing the 
make of water gas. Had we not been able to enlarge the make of 
water gas the extra eost of coal would have been over {1,000,000 as 
compared with 1925, instead of the figure I have just given you of 
£410,000. In consequence of this variation in the method of making 
gas the cost of oil was greater by {120,000 and of coke, etc., used in 
the manufacture of water gas by £270,000. This increased expendi- 
ture takes the place of the large extra amount that would have had 
to be spent had an equivalent amount of coal been used instead of oil 
and coke for gas making. The same reason applies to the difference 
—in this case a saving—which is shown under the heading of “ wages,” 
the manufacture of water gas involving the employment of a smaller 
number of men. 

HIGHER EXPENDITURE ON EFFICIENT SERVICE. 

Under the heading of ‘ Distribution " there are increases in every 
item. This is not to be regretted, as it is in this you will find the 
promise of stability for our business in the future. The larger expen- 
diture is also accounted for by the cost that is included of scrapping 
old meters, stoves and fires. The policy of scrapping obsolete ap- 
pliances is a sound one, as it 1s-‘only by giving efficient service to the 
public that we can hope to extend and continue our business profitably. 

The increases in the items of Co-partnership, Annuities and contr- 
butions to Superannuation Funds are explained by the inclusion of 
the Brentford Staff. 

INCREASED REVENUE. 

On the other side of the Revenue Account the receipts from gas 
have risen by £818,000. This is due to the satisfactory increase in 
business over the year of nearly 2} per cent.; to the advance in the 
price of gas during the last few months of the year, and to the fact 
that, by comparison with 1925, the price of gas was higher during the 
June half of 1926. The rental of stoves, meters and fittings, together 
show a satisfactory larger revenue of £87,000. Under Residual 
Products there are increases from the sales of Coke, Breeze and Tar 
to the extent of roughly £400,000, explained by the higher prices 
obtained during the coal stoppage. These extra receipts provide 4 
further set off to the total cost of the stoppage, the full effect of which 
would otherwise have had to be borne by the consumers of gas by way 
of a higher price. 

REDUCED REVENUE FROM SULPHATE. 

One item under the heading of Residuals unfortunately shows 4 
decrease—Sulphate of Ammonia—the revenue from which is some 
£28,000 less than in 1925. This is due to the lower price we are now 
receiving from this product, brought about by the over-production 
of nitrogen in the world, a thing which may not suit the makers of 
Sulphate, but which, from the point of view of the agriculturist, must 
be considered very satisfactory, as by the use of cheap fertilisers 
increased quantities of foodstuffs can be grown on a given space, 4 
very desirable state of affairs in this densely populated world. That 
is the satisfaction, as citizens, we must derive from the lo of 
Sulphate prices, which are now much below those obtained even belore 
the war. I do not see any prospect of a change for the better in the 
position as regards prices. 

THE NET RESULT. 

To sum up the year’s working, a credit balance has been transferred 
from the Revenue Account to the Net Revenue Account of {1,338,00° 
as against {1,510,000 for the previous year. This revenue profit, 
together with the {100,000 transferred from the Special Purposes 
Fund (a fund accumulated for the purpose of assisting the Compatty 
through a crisis such as we have just experienced) produces 4 > ~ 
of £677,000 as against £842,000 in 1925, after providing for interes 
charges for the year and the dividend charges for the June ee 
The balance of £677,000 enables us to declare the usual dividends © 
the Preference and Maximum Stocks, and a dividend at the rate ° 
5 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Stock, which, together = 
the necessary contribution to the Redemption Fund, absorb 4 ‘on te 
£612,000, leaving £65,000 to be carried forward, as compared wi 
£242,000 brought forward. ‘ , raise 
During the year the Company were fortunate in being able to 
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a 
5 per cent. Redeemable Debenture Stock at 97} cent. 
al very good issue. It is a long time since the Glapeny 


raised Capital, as, for the last twenty-five years, we were able to meet 
m7 increased demands for gas by reconditioning instead of extending 
oar existing Works. This process has now come to an end, and it is a 
satisfactor sign of progress that we have now to utilise more capital 
for n of business. At the end of 1925 the Company applied to 

Board of Trade for an increase in the standard price of gas. 
After an inquiry in March last the Board of Trade raised the standard 
price from 11d. to t1.4d. per therm. 

Tue CompANY’s New ACT—a MrntmMum DIVIDEND. 

We also promoted a Bill for the purpose principally of obtaining 
more capital and of being allowed to declare a minimum dividend not- 
withstanding the operation of the Sliding Scale provisions. This was 

after a good deal of opposition in regard to the Minimum 
Pividend, and the Bill received the Royal Assent in August last. Our 
ing powers are increased by over {4,000,000, and we have 
obtained a minimum dividend of 5 per cent. in respect of the Ordinary 
Stock of the Company, although in regard to the latter, the House of 
[lords Committee added a proviso that the matter should come 
forward, if required, for revision at the end of every five years. I am 
sure you will regard a minimum dividend with great satisfaction and 
agree that it was obtained none too soon. With regard to the sliding 
sale, it should be mentioned that the Shareholders will still benefit 
with the consumers when the price of gas falls sufficiently to allow of a 
dividend above 5 per cent. being declared. Its operation is only sus- 
when the dividend would otherwise fall below 5 per cent. as a 
consequence of the price of gas having been increased. The Company's 
stock, had it not been for the minimum provision, would, owing to 
the recent crisis, have sunk to a very low figure, and this would have 
completely upset the investing public, who have barely recovered 
from their experiences during the war. Had the stock received 
another blow in this way, I do not think we should ever have been 
able again to inspire confidence in gas stocks. It has been hard enough 
during the last year to fight the adverse influence of the Electricity 
Bill promoted by the Government. The introduction of that Bill in 
the House of Commons sent down our stock by many points. Another 
vision in our new Act is that our Ordinary Stock can be trans- 
erred in amounts of {1 instead of {5 on the market both for {100 
and {1. This will open the door to small investors. 


THE Evectricity ACT—No CAUSE FOR ALARM. 

I have already referred briefly to the Electricity Bill. This has 
now become law, and it remains to be seen what the effect will be on 
the Electrical Industry. In any case, I feel quite confident that, if 
Gas Undertakings will only do their duty by the public and see that 
the supply of gas is always satisfactory, there is little to fear from 
the Shareholders’ point of view as to the future. 


THE RovAL VISITS TO BECKTON AND KENSINGTON. 

I am sure Shareholders will appreciate the great honour their 
Majesties the King and Queen did to the Company when they visited 
our Beckton Works in July to inaugurate the new coal handling plant. 
We were favoured with fortunate weather, and the King and Queen 
expressed themselves as very pleased and interested with everything 
they saw. In opening the plant the King said: “‘ I am very glad to 
visit this old-established Gas Works at Beckton, and to inaugurate 
an important addition to the plant, for I realise how essential the Gas 
Industry is to the daily life of the community.” We were also 
honoured with a visit from the Duchess of York to open the Ken- 
sington Showrooms, and her presence on this occasion was much 
appreciated by the Company. The Showrooms are by unanimous 
consent amongst the finest gas showrooms in the country. 

1926 was a year of many functions in addition to those to which I 
have already referred. The President of the Board of Trade (Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister) and Lady Cunliffe-Lister very kindly came to 
Pulham and inaugurated our new coal handling plant there. We have 
constructed a wharf at Fulham at which we unload coal from our own 
steamers. We already have two ships running there and a third is 
being built. A very large economy is effected by bringing coal up the 

by steamer direct to Fulham and not having to transfer the 
coal to barges at Beckton. 


; A NEw EDUCATIONAL CENTRE. 

Finally, we are much indebted to Sir George Hume (Chairman of 
the London County Council) for coming to open our new premises at 
Nine Elms, named “ Watson House,” in which we have established 
our new training shops for the teaching of our fitter-apprentices and 
others. It is essential, of course, to have good gas and efficient 
apparatus, but you must also have expert workmen to fix the apparatus, 
and these we hope to get through our training centre. 

The amalgamation with Brentford was completed on January rst, 
er The Works in some cases gre in or of reconstruction, to 
pe ich we shall devote ourselves, and we are also taking steps to 
on the supply of gas generally in the Brentford district. The 
on ord Company were handicapped with difficulties in regard to 
he restriction of their works and the inability to get another site on 
. _ It is now > ssible, however, to rearrange the avenues of 
pa cri part of the istrict of that Company being served by the 

Th g works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
oe - past year has been one of the most trying for the staff and 
aa + pay. They have all risen splendidly to the occasion, 
ae — id be invidious to single out any one individual or depart- 
Fo od sg To all of them the hearty thanks of the Directors 

Wi THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION. 
ena, to the general industrial position, there is no doubt 
leat Geet of the past year have dealt a very serious blow to the 

—, © country, and it is no wonder that at present everyone is 

min ~ talking of means to prevent a recurrence of these troubles. 

able associations and societies are being formed with the 


object of promoting peace and goodwill in Industry, and at most 
Shareholders’ meetings Chairmen are expressing views on the subject. 
It has never been a habit to enter into politics from this Chair, and I 
propose to say nothing of a political character to-day. 

There can be no objection to the formation of associations and 
societies to discuss Industrial Peace, but that does not make it less 
desirable for each business to try to solve the problem for itself in its 
own way. Such individual efforts are more likely to bear fruit than 
grandiose schemes. 

We in this Company have done what we can to secure industrial 
peace, and I think successfully, as the events of the last few years have 
proved. In 1909 we started our Co-partnership Scheme, and there 
are now 14,500 Co-partners, holding over {600,000 Ordinary Stock. 
They have thus acquired a substantial interest in the capital of this 
business. We have also done a great deal in other ways to reintroduce 
the personal touch which we are generally told has been lost in large 
undertakings. We have instituted various funds for the social 
welfare of the workers generally, and these funds are largely adminis- 
tered by the men themselves. We have formed a Sports Association, 
of which there are 5,000 members, and have six Sports Grounds where 
al] ranks are brought together. 

These things all taken together certainly produce the right spirit, 
and I feel certain that what we and some others have done in this 
direction could be extended to a large number of businesses, and thus 
through individual efforts help to arrive cumulatively at a good 
feeling generally throughout the nation. 

I can only say in conclusion that I hope that the year on which we 
have just entered will be free from industrial trouble, and so give the 
Industry of the country an opportunity of enjoying a period of 
prosperity. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 





UUKS.—Penuells Pen Lrawimy, 43 38., Pennell’s Etchers and 
Etching, {2 28.; Dictionary of National Biography aud Supplement, 2; vols., 
22 168.; 50 Drawings by Alastair, {5 5s.: Yellow Book, 13 vols,, illus. by 
Beardsley, £5 5s.: Splendour of the Heavens, 17s. 6d. (pub. 358.); Bains’ Indian Stories, 
13 vols, {12 ; Pepys Diary, by Wheatley, to vols., £6 tos ; Story of Nations, 67 vols., 
a bargain, {9 (cost £25); Fielling’s Works, 12 vols., £2 28.; Boccaccio’s Amorous 
Flammetta, a Forgotten Masterpiece, 17s. 6d. (pub. 318. 6d.); Trollope’s Barchester 
Novels, 8 vols, 25s.; Punch Library of Humour, 25 vols., 424 Boswell's Johnson, 
2 vols., illus., 36s.; Newgate Calendar, 5 vols., 678. 6d Write us for any books vou 
want. Catalogues free. Libraries or single volumes purchased for prompt cash. Over 
5,000 hooks wanted; list free—HoLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham 





TO LET, ETC. 
Cn. —te Let Furnished, for ten weeks from Feb. 18th, small 


sunny house at Le Cannet, three principal, two maids’ bedrooms, dining- 
room, salon, good domestic offices. Rent £45, including plate, linen and good 
maid.—Apply Mrs. MALON®, 6 Phene Street, Chelsea, S.W.} 
EEuny »UCnd.—i0 Let, modern Cottage on Chilterns, with 
attendance, Easter Hol‘days; also August, September , not water, electricity.— 
Write Green, 13 Upper Park Road, N.W. 3. 











gr Ay pihvwVUm, with breakiast; use of silliug-room, etc, ; 
other meals possible: 24s., or as arranged.—Miss Warp, 34 Marlborough 
Hill, N.W. 8 (Primrose Hill 2632). 





VUUKRNAind!L and wile, Cltem away, Quer slure Flat; 4 rvuoms, 
] kitchen, bathroom; E. L. sea front, Worthing; natural sun bathing; part 
own furniture if desired; references exchanged.—Box No. 250, THE New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London W.C. 2. 
QS HOUSE, 182-180 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub lets. Gas fires and rings in al! private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 
O LET.—Partly Furnished, large First-floor Room (17 x 15 ft.), 
in private house, St. John’s Wood: charming outlook; close Tube and 
"Buses; suitable for professional woman: no attendance. Gas fire, separate 
meter. Rent (including bath and electric light), 258. a week.—Box 252, NEW 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, london, W.C. 2 
“1°O LEI, in nmighygate, 1 or 2 Kooms with kitchenette, part turmshed, 
quiet garden outlook; view by appointment.—BopKIN 50 Southwood 

















Lane, N. 6. 

HELSEA.—Lady living alone in small comfortably turmshed 
quiet flat, would like someone to share same, or would !et rooms or flat—two 
bedrooms, sitting-room, bath (geyser) first-floor, Close to Elm Park Gardens, 

and 14, 96 o1 11, 19 “bus routes,—M L,, c/o NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
LITERARY 





UTHORS and Composers invited to forward Novels, Poems, 
Stories, Tales, Children’s Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.—AR1THUR 
H. STOCKWELL, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Estab- 


lished 1808 





MISCELLANEOUS 


kR USSIAN LADY, graduated University, teaches Russian language, 
literature: wide experience.—Mrs, N. W., 74 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 3. 








ULTIVATED ITALIAN GENTLEMAN wants private lessons 
to improve his English If wanted, exchanges.—Box 251, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
ONTESSORI or Nursery School wanted in country district, 
M South of England.—Box 249. THE New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway. London, W.C. 2 

TORKSHIKE STONE PAVING tor Garden Paths and Lily 
Y Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wal! coping, rockery.— 

Geo. Vint & Rros., Quarry Owners, Idle. Bradford, Yorks. 


EAL “FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERKS, Cardigans, etc., also 
R all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand knitted personally for you by expert 
knitters, from the real soft cosy native wools, at SHETLAND PRICES. 

Send pastcard for Mustrated booklet to ST4. Wu. D Jomnson, Mid Vell, Shetlands. 














UUKPLAIES BY AKkKIidSIS UF KREPUIK, trom 2 gns.— 
B Write Osnorwes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. rt. 





x HAKRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 


the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James Street TWEED DEPOT, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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LECTURES 
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SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on “ THE FINANCIAL RESTORA- 
TION OF AUSTRIA AND ITS LESSONS” will be given by Dr. 
A. R. ZIMMERMAN (late Commissioner-General of the League of 
Nations for Austria), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
eae Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY and 

HURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd and 24th, 1927, at 5 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
AUSTRIAN MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY (Baron Georg 
Franckenstein). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


U NIVERS SITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘“‘ THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
ECONOMIC THEORY” will be given by PROFESSOR DR. J. 
SCHUMPETER (Professor of Economics in the University of Bonn) 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
{7TH and (8TH, 1927, at 5 He 

ADMISSION FREE, W THOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 











PUBLIC LECTURES. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London,) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W. 1. 


BEDFORD 


Public Lectures on “‘ Conce ——— of the Cosmos,’’ on Tuesdays, 
February 15th, March rst and 22nd at 5.15. 

Next Lecture (illustrated by lantern slides): ‘‘ Conceptions of the 
Cosmos from the Times of Copernicus to Galileo.” By Sir FRANK W. 
Dyson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Chairman : Taz Rt. Hon. Lorp RAYLEIGH, M.A., F.R.S. 

Admission free by ticket. Apply SECRETARY, sending stamped 
addressed envelope. 


R. THOMAS MOULT will lecture on ‘‘ The Place of Women 
in the Poetry of our Time,” at the Six Point Group, 92 Victoria Street, SW, 1, on 
Thursday, February 24th,at 3pm. Tickets: Newent 38. 6d. , unreserved 

as. 6d., from THE SECRETARY, Six Point Group. Telephone: Victoria "7174. 

EALTH THROUGH BETTER FOODS, by Miss Catherine 
Brown, M.C.A., Thursday, February 17th, at 3.45; and “LESSONS IN 
CONCENTRATION,” by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN 

G6ALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. Admis<ion rs. 
HE NEW GYMNUSOPHY SULINTY, February meeting. 

Subject: “ Nudity and the Law,” followed by questions and discussion. 

All interested invited.—For further particulars write BM,BHWC, London, 

We. 3. 
RK. CHAKLES a MOUK will lorward a 
f his Private Lessons on Elocution 
“ SPEAKING IN” “PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C.2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil). 


ART GALLERIES 


>XHIBITION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS 
hy Living Artists at the Mansard |Gallery. 
All exhibits are for sale at moderate prices. Adm ssion free. 
MANSARD GALLERY, Heat & Son, Ltp., Tottenbam Court Road, W. 1. 


OYAL AC Jud 9 A a YY. 
h March. EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300- egeo) 
Monday to Friday, 1to-6 Saturday, 10-8. 1s. > 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATON, Ltd. 
Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Squai Lo WC. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 


tooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakiast and attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


HOTEL CONS LANCE, 














30-page Prospectus 























porter. 
ineas weekly and from 123s. 6d. per day. 
‘Phone: Paddington 6178. Manageress: 8083 


Cosas HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy oo 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development a = y = 
as members of general community. Independent study. Pecial a 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Unie ‘ew 

qualified staff. Princinal: Twropora E. CLarK. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head Mistress: Miss EstuHer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll. Camb), 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London), 

A SOUND EDICATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 To 18 YRARS OF acer. 


|= KING ALFRED oe Manor Wood, Golders Gre Green, 
—Co-educational from age of 5 t 
Learning with Outiook. ‘Citizenship and Health. 


Elin MODERN PARENTS.—We offer to educate, from babyhud babyhood 
to University age, in ideal fw gel surroundings (with large wooded Private 
grounds), a group of bo oo who in September, 1927, when the school 
opens, are between the ages te and seven years. Later admissions according 
vacancies or extension. Distance from London, two hours. For terms and pres. 
pectus write to BERTRAND OR Dora RuSSELL. 31, Svdney Street. London §.W. Rise 


A GOOD SCHOOL AND INEXPENSIVE.  Skiltul staf au and 
fine equipment, excellent diet, beautiful grounds, long tradition of useful 
work.—Apply to Box 240, NEw "STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London. WC. 2 
NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, Elsinore, Copenhagen, 
Principal will be glad to hear from British students interested in the study of 
modern languages. Low fees. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Buck Bucks, 


Boarding School for Girls, ro to 18 | years. Good genera) education on nature) 
lines. ‘ New Ideals in Education “applied. Tadividual time tables. Prepar. 




















ation for University Entrance examinations {f aptitude is shown. Special attentiog 
to Music, French, Arts. Crafts. Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris 
Drama. rdening, Cookery, Games. tory Montessori House for Boys 


Girls from ; to y years. Apply to Principals. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rrr Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel : Latchmere 4ag6, 


MALTMAN'S S GREEN GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community: to encourage self expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession. and for advanced work in Music a. oy Fees, inclusive of Burh: mics, 

Elocution, Dancing. Cooker ery 200 guineas Gerrard's Cross is 300 pre 

7- level and is on gravel The house is Gelightfulty situated in its own oan 

of 15 acres 











SCHUUL FUR LITILE CHILUVKEN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarder, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recest 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MiLpasp 
STEELE 


|S ene te SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol, 

ee - 1859). Head snares 8 Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Healthy — 
oo ft. above sea-level; large grounds ; individual time tables ; preparation 

the Universities Schoo! journevs abroad during holidays. Entrance Schotarehia 


Us ANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The Church 


Education Corporation offers two open Scholarships (senior for girls under 
15 and junior under 13) of £40 and {£30 respectively, for entrance 
bad apply to the 








1927. Last day of entry for examination, March 5th. 
Secretary, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S.V 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 bre 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to of Gymnastics. _ The Course of = 
extends over 3 years, and 1 th and I Gy 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket Tennis, Netball de 
Fees, {165 per annum.—Fer prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
CULLEGE FUR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE | HOUSE, 
gg nee aang LANB, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Garden, 
. Kensingto: Motbercraft ~y 4 Glidden Road, W. Ker 


W. 1%, 
enten Chairman, C. G. < G. oo D.D., M.A. ; Miss £. E. Lawrence— 
For information concerni: ips, Loan Fund and Grants from the Beard 


of Education, apply to the "secretary. 
>AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), EB.t— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free.—E J. WIGNALL, Registrar 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 


6 Rk ee SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim of 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand- Typists loam 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly ‘yet ed by 
A experienced typist. —Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place 








we 























OURNEMUUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding 1 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 


UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typist sent out. —Miss RoBERtTs, ¢ ’ Gray’ s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 
Translations.— 





bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters —Apply Miss K. M ELLIs. 


ODSHILL PAKS, Isle of Wight, for winter residence. Mild 
and sunny, central heating hot water, large rooms, every comfort. 
Vegetarian diet. Terms, guineas,— Mrs. WYNNE 

IGHLANDS, West cha Bournemouth.—Suuny bedrooms, 2 mins, 
sea, centre, Winter Gardens. Moderate terms.—Apply Miss S. K. MARTIN. 








Ast BOUKNE.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 

Best locality Ye large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery 
diploma) Tel : 866 

T BOURNEMOU T H HYDRO visitors hnd Hotel Comforts 

£ with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 





iss E. BEKMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, 
M 52 Rupert Street. Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737 








ully Coe 


> KITING, Duplicating and Translations caref 


All work checked.—Mrs. StaTer, ¢ High Holborn, W.C. 1. 








ITERARY TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately executed 








Prices sent on application.—Marion Young, 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 8.W. 
-Y PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. ; 25 years’ experience ; —< 
‘| work appreciated ; prompt, accurate. —_Miss LANGRIDGE, 6 Canynge Squate, 
Clifton. Bristol. ae 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srxatcut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Prateed by the Srarssman Pusiisaine Co., Lze., 
Queen Street, Kingsway. London, .C. 2. 
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